FOR ORGANIZING A FACTORY SCRAP CAMPAIGN 
d. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


Keep organization simple. An able executive should head it 
as Salvage Manager. 


He should work with superintendents and foremen. Arm him 


with ample authority to make decisions to scrap unused 
material, 


These men should survey departments, report on machines, 
equipment obsolete or out of active production. 


If machine or other equipment not used for three months, 
and it can’t be proved it will be used next three, sell it to 
some other company where it can be used,—or scrap it. 


After equipment has been marked for scrap, responsible shop 
men should supervise dismantling, classification. 


Put over scrap battle with a bang. Stunts, posters, billboards, 
frequent mention in company publications excellent vehicles. 


Wage workers contribute suggestions and ideas. 


Rewards and incentives for outstanding cooperation bring 
out employes’ initiative. 


14. 
15. 


Place bins and containers, preferably displaying poster or 
slogan, in strategic spots. 


Scrap valuable in direct proportion to speed with which it is 
gotten back into production. 


Treat factory to house-cleaning. Sort rubbish carefully. 
Salvage what can be used. Burn or otherwise dispose real 
rubbish that cannot. 


Select definite date each week for shipment to junk dealer or 
nearest collection point. 


Just as important as salvaging is conserving. Get this 
message across to workers. By preventing spoilage and 
breakage, material we work with can be turned against 
enemy. 


Make regular reports on amounts collected, by classification, 
to Industrial Salvage Committee set up by WPB in your 
community. 


Make clear to all personnel that until the day when we 
have actually turned out all the war equipment we need to 
smash the Axis, both salvage and conservation are going 
to remain vital phases of our production. Unless our scrap 
is turned into weapons now America will be fighting war 


with one hand tied behind its back. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


PAUL MCNUTT 


BYRON PRICE 


ADM. H. R. STARK 
gon 


MILO PERKINS 


CORDELL HULL 


WAYNE COY 


JAMES L. FLY 


SUMNER WELLES 


JAMES V. FORRESTAL ADM, ERNEST J. KING 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
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LOWELL MELLETT 


JESSE JONES 


CLAUDE R, WICKARD 


DONALD M. NELSON 


LT. GEN. HENRY H. ARNOLD 
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FRANCIS BIODLE 


Anything to say to these gentlemen? 


They are all subscribers or regular 
readers of TIME...and so are almost 
two thirds of all the other key men 
in their departments. 


F YOU NEED. to reach Washington 
I top men today (and who doesn’t? ) 
with a public-relations story or the 
facts about a product or a service, the 
place to do it with the utmost speed 
and prestige is in TIME. 

For TIME is read by more key executives 
in the Government than any other magazine 
—no matter how large its general circula- 


tion figures may be. (Evidence on request. ) 


You'll find new light on reading 
habits among the nation’s top execu- 
tives in the new booklet “TIME in 
Washington.” It’s a valuable depart- 
ment-by-department listing of TIME’s 
subscribers and regular readers in the 
13 most important government agen- 
cies in Washington* (compiled from 
a check of TIME’s galleys and per- 
sonal telephone surveys by Crossley 
and Hooper-Holmes). 

We'll be glad to send extra copies of 
“TIME in Washington” with figures re- 


vised to Aug. 10, 1942. Write or call 
Shepard Spink, TIME & LIFE Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


TIME 


—THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


*TIME’s circulation in Washington has 
jumped 30% since last December. The 
ABC statements for the first half of 1942 
showed TIME’s circulation there 24.9% 
greater than the next five executive maga- 
zines combined. 


HARRY HOPKINS 


4 
NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


= 
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GLOBAL STRATEGY 


for the Missus revolves around the weary gent whose feet 
hurt. Her job is to comfort her man... to keep him 
healthy, happy and on the job. 


No Army-Navy ‘“‘E”’ for these devoted women folk 
behind she country’s industrial war workers, but the 
retail merchants rate them AAA. The women who 


spend : payroll have always been the backbone of 


M\CFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP..meeee 


Five m nes, editorially akin, reaching a homogeneous group of 
young, 1 ried “Judy O’Grady’s.” All five magazines offer entertain- 
ment ar cape; but also, true to the Macfadden standard, all five 


hes : 


volume sale and in these days of bulging pay envelopes, 


this is the market for 1943 volume. 


The war worker’s woman spends as /e earns: drugs, cos- 
metics, food, confections, cigarettes, what-have-you, for 
mass consumption! Cultivate this market for 1943; play 
it for all it is worth. Reach these women through maga- 
zines geared to the reading taste of the women behind 
the men behind the men behind the guns. 


of Industrial Workers 
magazines provide inspirational, real-life lessons in simple, upright living. 
§ The Group buy affords more circulation for advertising dollars... more 
working-class homes, homes not reached by other women’s magazines. 


TRU ROMANCES * TRUE EXPERIENCES * TRUE LOVE ° RADIO MIRROR . PHOTOPLAY 
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Meet Miss Subways 


People who ride the New York subways take it for granted 
that car cards entertain as well as sell. This innovation in trans- 
portation advertising is. now 16 months old, having been intro- 
duced by the New York Subways Advertising Co. shortly after 
the rapid transit lines of the city were unified. The company 
acted on the theory that, since other forms of media offer enter- 
tainment, information and news, intensified reader interest would 
help their medium too. It has, so they say. 


Liveliest reader response has been evoked by the “Miss Sub- 
ways’ series—cards showing pretty girls with descriptive text, a 
different girl each month, chosen by model agency head, John R 
Powers, and photographed by Victor Keppler. Proof of that 
reader response lies in the mail the series brings. As might be 
expected, Modelman Powers gets the biggest share of it, an aver- 
age of one to 2,000 letters monthly. Many letters are from people 
asking for addresses of the girls on the cards. Most of them are 
from girls who would like to be Miss Subways or from friends 
recommending them for the honor. Sometimes the letters are in 
the form of petitions, with signatures of friends. Thus far only 
one petition brought results. It was presented by a group of 
Hunter College students, and the girl they nominated had her 
month of fame. 


If there is a clue in the text of a car card on how to reach 
Miss Subways, she will get a lot of letters without benefit of Mr. 
Powers or any other intermediary. For instance, there was the 
charming Ruth Ericksson, manicurist at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
fact that the hotel was named undoubtedly had a good deal to do 
with bringing her 256 marriage proposals. One girl, who could 
be rather easily traced through copy stating that she lived in the 
Bronx, had to leave home for her job an hour earlier than usual 
while she was being featured, as the telephone gave her no peace. 
(N. B. to mail order advertisers: Make it easy for prospects to find 
you and returns skyrocket.) 

Being chosen Miss Subways is not exactly a passport to fame 
and success, but it certainly gives a girl an opening wedge. Sev- 
eral have had screen tests (one had four), and a number have 


MEET MISS SUBWAYS 


September °42 


This Provo, Utah, girl is a 
personnel worker at NBC. 
Also a crack athlete—and a 
trained singer. If her voice 
matches her face, she should 
be on their network. 

¢ Joh Keradnfrdnanare 
, — y= Gorhes 47 Pack Anco 
EVELYN CLAR 


so meresmaneae ex VICTOR KEPLER 


She has a month of glory, with an avalanche of marriage 
proposals (and once a lemon pie) offered by admiring strap- 
hangers. 


been offered screen tests but didn’t accept them. Thus f:> none 
of the girls has landed a Hollywood job, the drawbac! being 
lack of acting ability. In one instance, copy stating that ‘\¢ cur. 
rent Miss Subways wanted an operatic career brought her o ‘fers of 
free voice lessons from four teachers, one of whom is now coach. 
ing her. 


There's a rule against choosing a professional model Miss 
Subways, and any girl chosen must agree to refrain from hecom. 
ing a model until after her picture is removed from the cars. 
Three girls secured model jobs after their terms as Miss Subways, 
having been tagged respectively by Camay, Cashmere Bouquet 
and Camel cigarettes. One had to diet and lose 20 pounds in 
order to make the grade. Another girl has joined the 
staff—not as a model, though, but as a secretary. 


‘OWers 


Candidates for the Miss Subways role are first interviewed by 
the Powers organization. About 15 out of several thousand make 
good to the extent of being interviewed by Mr. Powers himself, 
who whittles their number down to six. Each of these is photo. 
graphed by Victor Keppler, top-notch advertising cameraman, 
who makes about a dozen shots of each. Finally one photograph 
of each of two girls is chosen, and two months’ supply of cards 
is printed at one time, both sides being used. The October cards, 
in the subways for example, have the discarded September copy 
on their backs. (This saves money and labor for the company). 


Before being selected, a girl is put through several intensive 
interviews. It is understood, of course, that the successful candi- 
date actually rides the subway regularly. A good background— 
having an interesting job, hobby and ambition—is desirable, but 
it won't get a girl a place on a card. Good looks are the deter- 
mining factor. 


To live through a month as Miss Subways must be a thrilling, 
though harrowing experience. All sorts of things happen to the 
lucky young woman. Here’s a sample: The radio program, “Go 
Get It’’ (WOR’s mad, hilarious treasure-scavenger hunt), recently 
gave a young man the assignment of finding Miss Subways and 
delivering her in person at the studio. He first telephoned the 
Sperry Gyroscope plant, where she works, but she had gone home 
Then he telephoned the Powers model agency to learn her home 
address. Finally she was run down at her home and coaxed 
(the young man had to show his ‘Go Get It” button to win her 
confidence) to the studio. One of her stints there was being 
placed in close proximity to a soldier, to whose heart a stetho- 
scope was applied, while the sound of his heartbeat went out 
through an amplifier to the unseen audience. 


The Misses Subways are, for the most part, girls with average 
educations and run-of-the-mill jobs. (One has passed her bar 
examination, but most of those who have been featured have 
worked in factories, stores, beauty parlors, restaurants, etc.) This 
means that without stretching the imagination too much almost any 
New York girl can identify erself with Miss Subways, parents can 
think of their daughter as a potential holder of the office, and that 
young man in the next seat can visualize A/s girl in it. 


The Miss Subways feature was inaugurated by the New York 
Subways Advertising Co. because it is generally recognized that 
“beauty” has high-ranking editorial appeal. Oddities, in car- 
toon treatment, were also included, and they have proved popular. 
Strictly humorous cartoons and an “Our Town’’ series (photo- 
graphs of points of interest in New York) are also working out 
satisfactorily. A “Designs for Living’’ series of suggestions—a 
pictorial combination of decorating and household hints—has 
clicked so well that as many as 18 versions are staggered for 
showing in one month, and Effa Brown, their originator, has been 
able to syndicate the series in more than 100 newspapers 


And what effect is the air raid dim-out having on subway ad- 
vertising? This question comes to mind, naturally. It's a tender 
subject, best left untouched in the presence of New York Subways 
Advertising Co. officials. They know that the dim-out has made 
it difficult for passengers to read their papers and has in: reased 
readership of the car cards. But they have even been accused of 
staging the dim-out in the subway purposely to force rijers t 
read the ads—a base canard, of course. 
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Readership UP! 


Issue after issue through 1942... and all through every 
issue ... the readership ratings of The American Magazine 
are up over last year—average 20% ahead! 

Article ratings are 23% ahead of Jast year, for both men 
and women. Some articles have had ratings upward of 70%. 

Fiction is notably ahead with women. Back-of-the-book 


features, short items and cartoons are at an all-time peak. 


More people are reading more in every issue, giving 
this magazine more time and interest— and getting more out 
of it—because The American Magazine is planned, pointed 
and published to meet today’s needs and today’s mood... 
and means more to the people who mean the most to every 
advertiser! ... And advertising obviously gets a better break 
this year in the magazine that has no dead spots, no short-order 
sections, increased eye traffic and reading time all the way 
through! . . . Incidentally, circulation is up—now more than 
2,400,000 copies! And advertising is up, too! ... Get into 
The American Magazine to get the most this major magazine 


has to give in these times! 


the American Magazine 


THE SERVICE 0 F THE 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 250 Park Avenue. New York City .. 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit . . . 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago . . 


NATION 


. 720 Statler Office Building., Boston 
. 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


M indicates readership among men 
W indicates readership among women 
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Preferred 


Position 


The Houston Chronicle Is Hous- 

ton’s PREFERRED Newspaper... 

PREFERRED by Readers and by 
Advertisers Alike! 


Your advertisement has preferred position when 
. because The Chron- 
icle is Houston’s preferred newspaper . . . Right 
in the A.B.C. City Zone 28.6% more fam- 
ilies subscribe to The Chronicle than subscribe 


it’s in The Chronicle . , 


to the second Houston newspaper, and 47.5% 
more families subscribe to The Chronicle than 
subscribe to the third Houston newspaper... 
This outstanding reader-preference is the rea- 
son advertisers have, year after year, placed an 
average of over 50% more advertising in The 
Chronicle than in the second Houston news- 
paper, and over 150% more in The Chronicle 
. More 


and more advertisers are finding that The 


than in the third Houston newspaper. . 


Chronicle can do the job alone! 


Facts from March 31, 1942, A. B. C. Pub. Stats. and 
Media Records, Inc. 


The HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR THE 30TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


FIRST 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


To Sell Houston . . . Buy Chronicle . . . Texas’ Lorgest Daily 


Toni Knott (her 
father is proprietor 
of Knott's Berry 
Place) is holding 
*“*the biggest 
nickel’s worth of 
blossom in the 
world.” No foolin, 
its an artichoke! 


Artichokes in the Flower Shoppe 


If you don’t like artichokes to eat—really, they are nothing 
but mastodonic thistles—perhaps you would like an artichoke 
flower in your buttonhole ? 


Nowhere on earth can you get so much for a nickel, because 
an artichoke blossom is about as big as your head, and five cents 
was the price “Toni Knott put on them when she had the idea, 
a couple of years ago. 


The idea rang the bell. 
good day. 


She sells wagon loads of them on a 
If you detest the artichoke as a table game, then 
here, by pinning an artichoke blossom on your coat, you can be 
instrumental in making it certain that one more artichoke will 
never get to the viniagrette stage. 


At the famous Knott's Berry Place, Buena Park, Cal., they have 
three acres of artichokes, a profitable crop in a business so diver- 
sified that the Knott family is always on the lookout for new 
sales stunts. 


“Toni” (Elizabeth) Knott runs the chicken dinner restaurant 
at this original wide place in the road, where Walter Knott who 
found plenty of opportunity to build a business, long ago learned 
the selling value of surprise. 


You can fill yourself with fried chicken and Boysenberry pie 
for a dollar, and maybe remember how good it was, and tell 
other people—and maybe not. But add something like an arti- 
choke blossom at the cash desk, for half a dime, and you will 
go out and tell the world. Because, you are one person in a 
thousand if you have ever seen an artichoke bloom before. You 
won't forget that—and watch yourself, brother, or it may be- 
come one of your most tiresome stories. 


From an acre of artichokes, this way, it is possible to get a 
market crop that pays—and then add a hundred dollars an acre 
yearly income from the flower shop. 


It Deserves a Pension 


Carl Sorby’s badly battered oyster pail has been pigeonholed 
until Hitler's whipped and the Japs are clipped. Nothing for the 
pail to help sell until then. J. Carl Sorby, vice-president of the 
George D. Roper Corp., of Rockford, Ill., has carried that pail 
for eight years and 590,000 miles. It has been seen by 450,000 
persons. 


He carried it as a “sales argument’ to dramatize the point that 


the simmer burner on a modern gas stove, plus a mere tin can, 
can do a perfect “waterless” cooking job. Mr. Sorby and his 
famous can have appeared before hundreds of sales groups, séfv- 
ice groups, public audiences and conventions. It is recorded that 
he has cooked in it 2,120 pounds of vegetables without « miss 
Once it got lost in Los Angeles, but he found it again after 
turning heaven and earth inside-out for several weeks. It has 
sprung leaks, but he always had it resoldered with lovins care. 
When the Roper corporation stopped making ranges for th dura- 
tion the other day, solemn services were held. 
The banged-up oyster pail went upon a shelf to rema: there 
until— 
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After all, it's not the dog's fault that he grew so large...he simply 
needs, shall we say, more effective coverage. And speaking of cover- 
age as it applies to the Pittsburgh Market . . . are you leaving the 


greater portion of your prospects out in the cold? 


Unlike other large cities, the majority of the people in the Pittsburgh 
Market live and work in 144 suburbs that surround the ABC City of 
Pittsburgh. 


And in these 144 cities and towns, the Post-Gazette offers 50°%/ greater 
coverage than either of the other two daily newspapers . . . while 
in the ABC City the Post-Gazette's circulation is the second largest 
in Pittsburgh. 


Only through the Post-Gazette can you effectively cover both the 
city of Pittsburgh and its 144 surrounding suburban cities and towns 
. . . the entire Pittsburgh Market. 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


Represented Nationally By Paul Block & Associates 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle 
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;| Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1942: 


OPA vs. Gas for Salesmen 


OEL DEAN, DIRECTOR, FUEL RATIONING DIVI- 
SION, OPA, has written us a three page letter in response 
to the September 1 analysis on this page of why salesmen 
in the gas rationed states should be allowed more gas if 
they meet a number of specifications on eliminating un- 
necessary travel, using public transportation systems when- 
ever possible, etc. 

Mr. Dean thanks us for the basic fairness of the points 
brought out in the presentation and politely calls attention 
to two slight errors. He maintains that it is no easier for 
large companies to get “C” books than for small compan- 
ies or individuals. We stand corrected. 

He also catches us up on a slight error regarding “A” 
books. The “A” books provide for 8 units of 4 gallons 
each every two months and we stated that this worked out 
to 4 gallons a week. The precise figure is 3.7 gallons. 
Mr. Dean then goes on to say: 

“To allow salesmen to break through the 470 mile voca- 
tional ceiling which the ‘A’ and ‘B’ books give them (in 
addition to the 90 mile per month family necessity) we 
would have to include them in the categories eligible for 
preferred mileage and allow them the ‘C’ book. To add 
categories to the preferred group would mean the displace- 
ment of some already on the list, such as doctors and de- 
fense workers. We are at a loss to know which group to 
eliminate from the preferred list so that salesmen may be 
included. As you know, every gallon of gasoline brought 
into the present rationed area displaces that much fuel oil 
for domestic heating and heavy oil for use in war indus- 
tries. If additions are made to the preferred categories 
without displacements such as doctors or defense workers, 
it means that civilian homes may be cold this Winter and 
war plants may have to be curtailed. 

“We estimate that only 5% of the ‘A’ books issued are 
used for other than vocational purposes, and the adminis- 
trative difficulties of weeding these out would be almost 
insuperable. . . . There is a shortage of consumer goods, 
and in an all-out war economy, there will be an increasing 
rather than a decreasing emphasis on allocating available 
products to various retailers rather than on their promo- 
tional sale.”’ 

We have a high regard for the integrity, the fairness 
and the open-mindedness of both Mr. Dean and his boss, 
Leon Henderson, but we have pointed out, in a letter to 
Mr. Dean, a number of points we consider to be pertinent: 
_ (1) We do not believe that only 5% of the ‘A’ books 
issued are used for other than vocational purposes. It 
does not check with automobile usage as we have seen it in 
the Exst. (At the opening of the Belmont Park Race Track 
on Monday, September 21, more than 2,000 private cars 
overflowed the normal parking lot, and observers noted a 
high percentage of “B’ and “C’” stickers on the car win- 
dows.) In New York City and in every other large city, a 
relatively small number of automobile owners need their 


Cars ior vocational driving. Residents of these cities are 
favo ' by adequate mass transportation systems. So we 
just <on't believe that only 5% of the “A” books issued 
are \ cd for other than vocational purposes. 


(- It is indeed true that there is a growing shortage 
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of consumer goods and that, as a consequence, there will be 


_ less and less traveling by salesmen. However, even those 


companies which are completely out of the civilian goods 
markets should be allowed to continue sales calls (undoubt- 
edly on a decreased basis) if dealers are to be kept alive 
and if these companies are to have at least a nucleus of 
civilian goods business to which they can turn fairly quick- 
ly at the end of the war. Everything within reason should 
be done to minimize the dislocation period which must 
come during the transfer from the wartime to a peacetime 
economy. 

(3) By far the largest numbers of traveling salesmen 
are engaged in selling civilian merchandise which is still 
obtainable and which will continue to be obtainable. We 
refer to food, drugs, clothing, beverages and a number of 
other mass items. Salesmen are necessary for today’s sell- 
ing in all of those lines and they are necessary for tomor- 
row’s selling in those lines which are no longer available. 

(4) The traveling salesman of today is not at all the 
same type of man as the glad-hander of 40 years ago. He 
is trained to serve even more than he is trained to sell. 
Without his friendly help and advice and technical service, 
tens—probably hundreds—of thousands of retailers would 
go out of business. 

(5) The war has to be paid for; and a salesman who has 
no technical training for war or war production and who is 
unable to serve the armed forces either through health or 
age, is certainly going to be of more value to the Govern- 
ment if he earns $5,000 a year than if he earns only $1,- 
200. He will not deserve any particular credit for being of 
conspicuous service to the nation through paying big taxes 

~—and he isn’t asking for any credit—-but the Government 
wants him to pay a lot in taxes and wants him to buy gen- 
erously of War Bonds and Stamps, and he won't be able 
to unless he is allowed to pursue his vocation. 

(6) Vocational driving should be encouraged rather 
than hindered. Social and recreational driving should be 
cut as near to zero as possible. Recreation is necessary, 
even in wartime, but practically all of us can find ways 
and means to get recreation other than through the use of 
automobiles. Many salesmen cannot carry out their voca- 
tional work, however, without more gasoline. 


FARMERS’ GAIN IN 2 YEARS 


Per Cent of Increase in Cash Income from Farm Marketings in the First 
mY Months of 1942 Over the Same Period in 1940 ‘e 
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Income, which has increased far faster than his cost of doing 
business, smaller debt payments, reduction of worrisome sur- 
pluses—all these add up to prosperity for the farmer. But 
he’ll have a growing headache from the labor shortage! 
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Auto Factory Employment Now at Peak 
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Here is shown graphically the amazing turn-around made by 
the automobile factories since last Fall. It couldn’t be done.— 
but it was. 


Concentration—Here and Abroad 


IF PRESENT PLANS ARE CARRIED OUT you will 
continue to see your favorite brand name displayed on 
gasoline pumps—but the product you buy will be a uni- 
form product and if you stick around the Socony Vacuum 
station a few minutes, you may see a Tidewater truck drive 
up and deliver a few hundred gallons, while a few blocks 
away a Sinclair truck pumps its load into Texaco dispensers. 

The plan was evolved by the petroleum marketers in co- 
operation with the ODT, OPA, and WPB as a means 
of conserving rubber and gas through the elimination of 
unnecessary delivery trips and cross-haulage. 

Perhaps the more or less voluntary plan will be followed 
in other industries, or perhaps other industries will wait to 
be told what they must do and can do. Concentrated or 
nucleus production is only starting in this country but it is 
likely to spread like wildfire. We have seen it so far in 
stoves, typewriters and bicycles, and a recent bulletin by the 
National Association of Manufacturers lists about four 
dozen industries which are on the “verge.” 

The British Information Service, an agency of the British 
government, has issued a valuable pamphlet called, “Con- 
centration of Consumer Industries and Trade in Britain’’ 
which gives a detailed account of Britain’s experience in 
concentration. In recent months Britain has initiated a 
new policy in connection with the production of goods for 
civilian consumption. From now on the resources available 
for civilian production are to be increasingly concentrated 
on the manufacture of standardized “utility” articles. Util- 
ity clothing is already a pronounced success and the govern- 
ment is planning utility furniture, pottery, hollow ware, 
umbrellas, pencils, cutlery, suitcases and many other civil- 
ian articles. 

Britain’s wartime policy for civilian goods falls into 
three stages. In the first, limitation controls were put on 
the total amount of raw materials to be used. In the second, 
concentration-of-production factories producing civilian 
goods were drastically cut in number, and this was gener- 
ally done on a voluntary basis. In the third stage, standard 
fixed price utility goods are introduced in a quantity cal- 
culated exactly to satisfy essential civilian needs. 

In Great Britain’s initial experiment every industry was 
given a time-limit to produce voluntary plans and within 
14 months 250,000 workers and 55,000 square feet of 
factory space had been released through concentration. but 
because of the effort, at this stage, to maintain the volun- 
tary character of concentration, the plans adopted varied 
considerably. Some industries did a good job, others a 
lousy one. 

Now Britain has found it necessary to get really tough 
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and to issue oraers instead of asking for cooperation, 
Typical of the new attitude toward concentration is the 
plan evolved by the Board of Trade in June, 194, for 
the reorganization of the soft drink industry. Under this 
plan, production for the whole industry is to be given over 
to a small number of firms. All brands are to disappear 
for the duration of the war. The output of the nucleus 
firms is to be carefully planned: Carbonated drinks are to 
be decreased in volume, but essences and syrups, easier 
to transport, are to be increased. Each factory will deliver 
only in a prescribed area. 

The most difficult problem in England, as yet unsolved, 
is the possible concentration of retail trade. A sample sur- 
vey in seven towns made recently shows that about 10% 
of shops engaged in non-food trades have already been 
closed, with many more carrying on at a loss trying to 
maintain their identity until after the war. Voluntary 
concentration has not been achieved to any appreciable ex- 
tent and a government-appointed committee has suggested 
that a compulsory plan may be necessary in which retailers 
who carry on pay a levy for the compensation of those who 
withdraw for the duration of the war. 


Significant Shorts 


Pinched or Destroyed: In a remarkably able and ef- 
fective presentation on price ceilings as they effect the re- 
tailer, the Newspaper Advertising Executives Association 
shows the advertising salesmen of its members how to sell 
the retailer on full cooperation. They point out what in- 
flation has done in other wars and admit that now the 
retailer does get pinched by ceiling prices, but the retailer 
is destroyed by inflation! . . . Lack of cooperation by re- 
tailers may wreck the price ceiling plan and bring on infla- 
tion which will ruin all of us. Why don’t you get up a 
selling talk for your salesmen to give to retailers on the 
subject of complete compliance ? 


The Farmer and His Debts: At a luncheon given 
the other day by the publishers of the Mid-West Farm 
Paper Unit for advertisers, ex-Governor Samuel McKelvie 
of Nebraska said that in the mid-west region in 1932, the 
ratio between a farmer's income and his mortgage indebt- 
edness was as 1 is to 2, but that this year the relationship 
will be 214 to 1. This amazing cutting down of indebt- 
edness is one of the big reasons why the farmer can buy 
more from you. 


OPA vs. State Fair Trade Laws: New Jersey's 
Chancery Court held on September 15 that a drug store 
has the right to sell cosmetics at prices below the minimum 
level set by the Fair Trade Act of New Jersey if the sub- 
standard price was in effect as of March 1. The case was 
that of Helena Rubinstein, Inc., vs. Charline’s Cut Rate 
Drug Store, Summit, N. J. 


Miscellany: The total employed in the United States 
in July reached an all-time high of 57,200,000. The fig- 
ure is 3,600,000 above that for the same 1941 month 
The Investors Syndicate figures that the ‘real’ income of 
the American public as of August 1 was 16c more on the 
dollar than on the same date a year ago. They make 
monthly studies on what consumers get and spend. . . Do 
you keep your stockholders informed on the succes of 
the war work you are doing (subject to War Department 
approval) ? If you'd like a good example of how this can 
be done ask United Wallpaper Factories, Inc., Chic:29, 
for a copy of their 1942 Annual Report. a 
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L. H. CHENOWETH resumes his duties as 

manager of manufacturers’ sales of B. F. 

Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio., after serv- 

ing with the War Production Board in 
Washington. 


Pau M. Ho.wutsrer is appointed vice- 

president of the Columbia Broadcasting 

System in charge of advertising and 

sales promotion. He was formerly vice- 

president of J. Stirling Getchell, Ine. 

and executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co. 


Wittiam T. HepLUND is named president 
of Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J. 
He was formerly vice-president of Elec- 
trolux Corp. in charge of engineering. 


CuHartes B. Brown is appointed director 

of advertising and sales promotion of 

the National Broadcasting Co. He was 

formerly network sales promotion man- 
ager. 


Henry Bere is elected vice-president of 

Hat Corp. of America, New York. He 

was recently appointed general sales 

manager of the company’s wholesale 
division. 


Donatp JOHNSON HARDENBROOK is_ the 
new manager of post-war planning at 
Union Bag & Paper Co., New York. His 
job is to study “social, political and 
economic changes and their possible ef- 
fect on all departments of the company.” 


Brown 
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AND THERE'S PROFITABLE FLOO 


a BUSINESS FOR YOU IN FACTORIES 


How Armstrong Converted Its 


Sales Set-Up for War Times 


Manpower, sales training routine, sales techniques, advertising— 


all have been altered by the management to speed and rein- 


force the company’s contribution to America’s Victory program. 


How Armstrong did it—and what they’re learning because of it 


—makes this significant exclusive story. 


BY A. 


R. HAHN 


Managing Editor 


ANY a “miracle” product, 
many an improved process, 
many a money-saving short- 
cut in production, will come 
out of the war. We're hearing more 
about them every day. Less evident 
is the fact that new selling methods, 
new training techniques, and new 
wrinkles in market research, sales aids, 
and advertising are also in the making. 
This report on the conversion of the 
sales side of the business of one ag- 
gressive American corporation, as dis- 
tinct from the conversion of its pro- 
duction setup, is a pat example. 

Twelve months ago the Armstrong 
Cork Co. was making and selling a 
long line of industrial and consumer 
products through a marketing organ- 
ization that, in many ways, was unique 
in American business. 

The sales department was manned 
almost entirely by college graduates 
with exceptional scholastic and school 
activities records, who went into the 
company immediately after graduation 
and trained for Armstrong careers as 


*See “The ‘Career Idea’ in Sales 
Training: Why Armstrong Men Stick 
and Succeed”, Sales Management, Oc- 
tober 10, 1938, 
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men train for the diplomatic service 
on a long range basis.* 

This field organization was the cor- 
poration reservoir for young executive 
man power. Turnover was negligible, 
and promotions were fast. Almost 
every sales department head in the 
home office was a graduate of the 
standard nine months’ training plan 
and one, two, or more years of field 
work as an Armstrong salesman. Each 
year when July rolled around, an- 
other bunch of youngsters came in at 
the bottom to train to fill the berths, 
which, by Fall, would be created 
through expansion or promotions. 

In Armstrong there has always been 
a trained man ready to fill any vacan- 
cy, and the routine induction of young 
blood has been ample insurance 
against “corporation midaic age.” 

What happens to an organization 
like this when it converts for war? 

In peacetime Armstrong makes and 
sells building materials, floor cover- 
ings, glass containers and closures, and 
a long line of industrial products (to 
the shoe & textile industries, for ex- 
ample.) Today the company still 
serves the civilian market, but a high 
percentage of its production is war 
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goods: Hundreds of types of war 
products, some of which are fabricated 
of materials absolutely new to the 
Armstrong technicians. 


Conversion of Man Power 

The Armstrong conversion was on a 
grand scale. The most significant sin- 
gle thing about it is that when the cri- 
sis came, the company had immediate- 
ly available within its own business 
family, all the executive brains re- 
quired for the setup of a huge Muni- 
tions Division. There were managers 
and assistant managers and contact 
men for all of the scores of special 
divisions and departments created al- 
most overnight to serve the Govern- 
ment as the company’s biggest custom- 
er. Well over 50% of these 
came from the sales force and 
home office selling staff. 

In training men as they have done 
since the turn of the century—a for- 
mal program has been conducted since 
1920—Armstrong has proceeded on 
the theory that no expanding, success- 
ful company can ever have enough 
trained men for top jobs unless it pro- 
duces them continuously. Newcomers 
are, therefore, taught not only the 
principles of salesmanship, but they 
are taught management as applied to 
wholesaling and retailing, and they are 
made to take responsibility and do 
their own thinking. Executive ability, 
say the experts, is a trade, and that 
ability, once acquired, is transferrable. 
Armstrong’s experience proves this 
theory. Today with its production at 
an all-time high, the company has no 
management man power bottlenecks. 

When men were called in from the 
field in this “conversion of personnel 
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under war conditions, remaining men 
were given enlarged territories, were 
provided tools for increasing the efh- 
ciency of calls. 

Run through the job-history of 
some of the men in today’s big Muni- 
tions Division, and here are samples 
of what you will find: 

One Armstrong representative who 
formerly worked in the Near East and 
Spain, and then on the west coast of 
South America, is now assistant man- 
ager of the section of the Munitions 
Division in contact with the Pitts- 
burgh Ordnance District. 

A man from the Building Materials 
Division in Pittsburgh is now an ofh- 
cial in the Aircraft Section. 

A man from the Floor Division in 
Detroit was tapped for an assistant 
managership in the Production Plan- 
ning Section. 

The former manager of a Lancaster 
branch sales office, of the Industrial 
Division, is manager of the section 
contacting the Philadelphia Ordnance 
District. 

A man, who, a year ago, was selling 
glass and closures in Milwaukee, is as- 
sistant manager of the Subcontract De- 
partment. 

A Floor Division man, ex-head- 
quarters, Detroit, heads Camouflage, 
and a Chicago glass and closure sales- 
man now contacts Naval Ordnance. 

The former manager of Floor Di- 
vision Sales for the Lancaster district 
is now the Armstrong Washington 
tepresentative . . . and so on. 


Conversion of Training 


In less troubled times, a routine 
phase of headquarters operation at 
Lancaster is a ‘Laying School’—a 
training department maintained pri- 
marily for the purpose of training the 
men who work for Armstrong whole- 
salers and dealers in the “know how” 
of laying linoleum. It serves also as 


part of the training setup for Arm- 
strons’s Own men. 
When the war clouds blew up, this 
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school, too, was ‘‘converted.’’ While 
its former activities are still conducted 
on a minimum scale, a majority of its 
trained instructors were called upon to 
teach men and women in _ various 
phases of war production. This new 
school became a school for factory 
workers, an incubator for mechanics, 
aircraft technicians, riveters, welders 

for thousands and thousands of 
men and women were needed in the 
newly created Munitions Division. It’s 
now one of the largest trade schools 
of its kind in the country. 


Conversion of Sales Technique 


Meanwhile, the Armstrong sales de- 
partments found a somewhat hetero- 
geneous collection of new selling 
problems dumped into their laps. 

There was, for example, the need 
for speedier operation all along the 
line. 

There was the need for increasing 
the efficiency of calls, because territor- 
ies were larger and calls were less fre- 
quent. 

There was the need for the develop- 
ment of new and practical techniques 
for selling certain of the company’s 
productive capacities to Uncle Sam. 

There was the need to find a way— 
especially in connection with sales to 
the industrial market—of overcoming 
the limitations suggested by the com- 
pany name. 

There was the need to show distri- 
butors how to work markets which 
were new to them. 

Oddly enough, one basic sales tool 
was adapted to every one of these 
problems, and with such quick and 
measurable results that it is not likely 
to be abandoned as a part of Arm- 
strong sales technique when the war's 
over. 

That tool is the sales portfolio. 

The “packaged presentation’”’—the 
more or less standard version made up 
of pictures and text, with samples of 


About the Pictures 


(Left to right) 


One of Armstrong’s streamlined sales 
portfolios was designed to show distribu- 
tors new markets for floor coverings, and 
to instruct them in how to go about get- 
ting the business. 
From the presentation “Armstrong 
Really Helps You”—a tool for selling 
customers and prospects on the well- 


rounded character of Armstrong services. 


Armstrong continues to advertise ag- 
gressively and consistently, This port- 
folio made a package of the advertising 
program for quick presentation to dis- 


tributors. 


Techniques once used to train men how 
to lay floor coverings have been con- 
verted to the training of factory labor. 
This group of girls is learning the fine 


points of blind riveting. 


* 


advertising and promotion materials— 
had been used by Armstrong men on 
any number of occasions before. Now, 
however, there came a new technique 
in its design and application. 

Last Fall, owing to the difficulty 
of maintaining floor covering stocks 
nationally on specific groups of pat- 
terns, a promotion built around spe- 
cific products was impractical. How- 
ever, at that time a broad assortment 
of new selling helps was made avail- 
able. The Armstrong representative 
was in a position to offer his dealers 
a great deal of assistance without any 
obligation, direct or indirect, to place 
an order. The company decided, 
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therefore, to build the sales story— 
and the portfolio presentation—with 
the idea of doing an all-over instatu- 
tional selling job. The aim was to get 
the dealer to see the whole broad pic- 
ture of what Armstrong offers him 
and the advantages of concentrating, 
year in and year out, on the Arm- 
strong line. 

The title of the portfolio was 
“Armstrong Really Helps You.” It 
carried very little text, nothing more 
than headlines and brief captions. 
This treatment was adopted after some 
of the men in the field had criticized 
previous portfolios as being too com- 
plete in themselves—they didn’t like 
the idea of trying to read pages of 
copy to their prospects; they wanted 
more opportunity to improvise, to ex- 
plain and to elaborate in their own 
words as each individual selling situ- 
ation seemed to demand. 


Few Words, Many Pictures 


The whole purpose of the “Arm- 
strong Really Helps’’ portfolio is well 
summarized on the first two pages. 
They read: 


(Page 1) 

What makes a top-profit line’ 

Quality Merchandise? Yes! 

Exclusive Sales Features? Yes! 

Outstanding Designs? Yes! 

Full, Balanced Line? Yes! 

Constructive Sales Policy? Yes! 

plus one other thing that only Armstrong 
gives you - 

(Page 2) 

Only Armstrong offers you this full 
range of profit-making plus services: Bu- 
reau of Retail Merchandising, Laying 
School, Bureau of Interior Decoration, 
Sales Helps, Retail Advertising Service, 
National Radio Advertising, Business Ad- 
vertising, National Magazine Advertising 


Each of these special services was 
treated in a separate tabbed section in 
large illustrations with a minimum of 
copy. The salesman could pause any- 
where and emphasize any phase of the 
service. The portfolio was definitely 
not a “canned” sales talk; it was only 
a tool for riveting the dealer's interest 
long enough for the salesman to tell 
his complete story, and its easy se- 
quence insured a story that was logical 
and unified. The pictures and charts 
greatly intensified the “remembrance 
value.” 

With the portfolio were provided 
instruction sheets with suggested com- 
ment to match up with the various ex- 
hibits. The salesmen were given com- 
plete freedom as to how much or how 
little of the sales talk to use. 

The “Armstrong Really Helps 
You” portfolio was so effective in its 
use in the field that when other prob- 
lems arose, the same technique was 


applied. 
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Armstrong engineers had devel- 
oped, among many other important 
new things, a fibrated leather gasket 
material for the industrial market. 
Known as Armstrong’s ‘No. 841,” it 
was a general purpose gasket sheet 
good for sealing oil, gasoline, or water 
wherever temperatures do not exceed 
300 degrees F. 

While Floor Division salesmen 
were thoroughly experienced in the 
use of portfolios and trained in mer- 
chandising, this condition did not ex- 
ist in the Industrial Division, whose 
salesmen for the most part were engi- 
neers. Promotional material was large- 
ly foreign to their normal thinking 
and practice. Wéith an unusual sales 
problem to solve, however, the Indus- 
trial Division’s salesmen were more 
than willing to adopt a portfolio as a 
sales help in telling the story of ‘‘No. 
841.” 

With a minimum of wordage it 
told the story: How leather, an old 
timer among sealing materials, had 
passed out of the industrial picture 
for many types of service because of 
size limitations, uncontrollable natural 
variations, high cost, and lack of 
variability to meet certain special re- 
quirements. It then showed how sim- 
ilar weaknesses had been overcome in 
the use of cork by granulation. 


New Use for Leather 


Then it explained how Armstrong 
technicians had finally found a way 
to fibrate leather to produce No. 841. 
Only five brief pages of explanation 
were required to lead up to the sum- 
mary page tabulating the advantages 
of fibrated leather for gaskets (Sam- 
ples: ‘Retains the natural resiliency 
of leather” . . . “Stability under vary- 
ing humidity and temperature condi- 
tions” .. . “Large sizes in sheets and 
rolls of uniform consistency” .. . 
and an exhibition of a sample of th 
= itself as the last sheet in the 

ook. 

“The ‘No. 841’ portfolio proved 
highly successful and, as a result, 
other portfolios were immediately pre- 
pared for use by the Industrial Divi- 
sion. 

Another problem: Armstrong is in- 
delibly associated with the fabrication 
of cork because that word is a part of 
the corporate name. However, only 
10.5% of the dollar value of Arm- 
strong raw materials used in 1941 was 
cork. It also works in rubber, glass, 
felt, resins, wood, fire clays . . . to 
name but a few of its other basic ma- 
terials just now. It was the rubber 
production facilities that officers want- 
ed to sell—especially synthetic rubber- 
like coverings for rolls used in the 


production of yarn. 

Again, a portfolio did the job. Same 
idea: A minimum of words, pictures 
to prove important points, a mountain 
of information condensed into a six. 
ounce booklet. 

This one listed all the materials jp 
addition to cork which Armstrong fab. 
ricates, It revealed 24 years’ experi. 
ence with rubber. It presented Pic. 
tures of one whole plant (South 
Braintree, Mass.) devoted to natural 
and synthetic rubber products for the 
aviation, automotive, electrical, floor- 
ing, shoe, textile and transportation 
industries. It wound up with a pres. 
entation of Armstrong’s Cork and 
synthetic materials as an example of 
the company’s broad experience in 
working with rubber-like synthetics, 
There were results. Armstrong enthv- 
siasm for this new type of portfolio 
mounted even higher. 


Portfolio in a Hurry 


Problem Number Four: Headquar- 
ters considered America’s mammoth 
war production program. Factories 
idle for years were back in use. New 
factories, and new additions to old 
factories, were going up everywhere. 
The company saw the opportunity to 
get more factory floor business. The 
problem: The great majority of Arm- 
strong distributors had had little or no 
experience in selling this market. 

In jig-time there was turned out 
“Now You Can Get Factory Floor 
Business,” a photolithography job, 
wire bound, 36 pages and cover. 

Niggardly with words, long on 
charts, equipped with easy check-lists 
(example: One on how Armstrong's 
industrial asphalt tile compares with 
other industrial floors, lists desirable 
properties, checks each against con- 
crete, cold mastic, wood blocks, mag- 
nesite, and hot mastic floor coverings) 
this portfolio told the dealer that there 
was a market, told him where to find 
the right men to see, presented test 
data from the Armstrong laboratories 
on industrial asphalt tile, summarized 
installation specifications. 

One final example—and_ perhaps 
the most interesting one—deals with 
the technique developed for talking 
turkey to Government men about 
Armstrong facilities for handling 
Government orders. 

This time the problem was tougher. 
The company was equipped to make 
so many different types of products, 
it had so many different types of light 
and heavy production machinery, 50 
many different technical skills, and s0 
many different plants, that some way 
had to be found to assemble quickly 
for any specific purpose, exactly the 
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With such a diversity of production facilities, so many special skills, and experience in the fabrication of so many different 
types of materials, Armstrong had to custom-build a procedure for selling to Uncle Sam. They did the job with a series of 
loose-leaf sheets like those shown above—sheets which could be assembled in any combination to answer almost any question 


the Government departments asked. 


right combination of information 
needed. 

Two sets of loose-leaf sheets were 
designed, one flagged with red head- 
pieces, the other with blue. All of 
the red sheets dealt with Armstrong 
production facilities generally: The 
list of the company’s normal peace 
time products made one sheet. Other 
sheets carried lists of the processing 
operations Armstrong was equipped to 
carry out. . . the major raw materials 
normally processed by the company... 
the list of plants owned and operated 
by the company, and what they make. 

The blue sheets were all case his- 
tories, or “for instances,” to show 
what the company was doing, say, in 


aircraft. “Seam welding of aircraft” 
got one page . “spot welding of 
aircraft parts’’ got another. There 
were individual pages devoted to the 
training school for welders, and the 
trainins school for aircraft workers. 
There vere pages on box and crate 
makin», on drying stoves, on hydrau- 
lic pressing of huge units. And so 
on—irio the hundreds of sheets. 


With these primary pages, it was 


Possib': to assemble in 15 minutes 
all ¢! pertinent information which 
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might be requested by the Army, the 
Navy, Ordnance, or any other divi- 
sion of the War Department with re- 
spect to specific production facilities, 
specific mechanical skills and specific 
production experience on any wat ma- 
terial production problem the Govern- 
ment might pose. All extraneous ma- 
terial was left out. What was there 
was all boiled down to essentials, and 
it was available on an emergency basis 
at any hour of the week. 

Under duress of war, Armstrong 
has so improved its skill in such 
straight selling operations as_ these, 
that many of the techniques will live 
on long past the duration of the war 
and will be transferred directly to the 
new problems of peacetime. 


Conversion of Advertising 


This report would not be complete 
if it omited mention of the Armstrong 
advertising program. Even the adver- 
tising has been “converted.” 

The company continues to sponsor 
a weekly chain radio program (115 
stations, CBS, 12 noon Saturdays), 
continues its full color magazine ad- 
vertising (circulation: 57,845,719) on 


See article for details. 


an undiminished scale, has used its 
business paper space to make up for 
fewer contacts with dealers. The most 
interesting change has come about in 
the magazine copy. It’s all keyed to 
immediate problems. 

One advertisement tells how to fix 
up a room to rent. Because lots of 
babies are coming this year and next, 
and new homes or substantially re- 
modelled homes are not possible, an- 
other advertisement tells how to re- 
make a bathroom to accommodate the 
particular needs of a small infant. 
Still another shows how to make the 
living room into a combination living 
room and work shop (more people 
staying home—more home hobbies.) 

* * * 

There are two very special elements 
of significance in the Armstrong ex- 
perience for company executives, no 
matter what industry they may repre- 
sent: 1. The inherent soundness of a 
long-range man-building program 
based on careful selection and contin- 
uous and thorough training; and 2. 
the evidence that sales and distribu- 
tion methods, equally with production 
methods, will be permanently affected 
by World War II. 
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Major-General Charles _ T. 
Harris, Jr. and Robert P. 
Page, Jr., president of Auto- 
car Co., Ardmore, Pa., hold 
aloft the “E” burgee pre- 
sented to Autocar for out- 
standing achievement in war 
production. Such impressive 
ceremonies demand accurate 
staff work down to such lit- 
tle details as paperweights 
for speakers’ notes. 


So You’ve Won an Army-Navy “EI”? 
Then Let’s Plan the Ceremony! 


Acceptance of the Government’s honor award to industry provides 


a bang-up opportunity for a sound public relations job, good 


publicity, and fine morale building among employes. Don’t muff it. 


BY R. W. 


HE new Army - Navy “E” 

burgee for excellence in war 

production has been awarded 

to a handful of the thousands 
of plants that are working on war 
department orders. It will be pre- 
sented before long to many others. 
Executives, to whose lot falls the duty 
of making all the arrangements for the 
somewhat elaborate ceremony  sug- 
gested by the war department's man- 
ual, will do well to check over this list 
of ‘things not to forget,’ based on the 
actual experience of one company that 
recently staged such an affair. 

How elaborate your own ceremony 
is to be depends to some extent upon 
the wishes of your management and 
the state of your exchequer, but since 
the Army-Navy ‘E” award is an honor 
that ts not likely to be won more than 
once in the history of any organiza- 
tion, most firms prefer to “do the 
thing right.” The suggestions in this 
article are based on the supposition 
that your company will want to “put 
on a good show.” All of them are by 
no means necessary. Your war pro- 
duction manual will tell you what may 
be eliminated. 


1. Persuade Your Management. 
Your executives, busy with other 
things that seem more important, may 
fail at first to become enthusiastic 
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about the award. Your first job is to 
convince the management of the sig- 
nificance of the event and what it can 
mean to the morale of the men and 
women in the plant. Unless you get 
their enthusiastic backing early, you 
will find yourself in a jam at the last 
moment when they attempt to climb 
on the fast-moving band-wagon. And 
remember—there is not an hour to 
lose, for you will have, at most, ten 
days to two weeks from the time you 
receive the letter informing you of the 
award, until the hour set for the pres- 
entation ceremony. 


2. Printing. Because this will take 
the most time, it should be started 
first. There will be invitations to be 
printed and sent to all employes, for 
this is, after all, ¢Hesr reward and their 
show. But you will also want to send 
RSVP invitations to a selected guest 
list. As soon as your printer has start- 
ed on the invitations, begin compiling 
the list of special guests to whom 
these invitations will be sent. Officers 
of the company will want to invite 
their friends, customers and prospects. 
There will be certain Army and Navy 
officials from your local Ordnance Dis- 
trict who should be invited. How 
about local merchants and townspeo- 
ple-of-note such as the school board, 
the county commissioner and judges, 


state senators and Congressmen, and 
other influential politicos? Even if you 
don’t expect or want them to attend, it 
will flatter them to be invited. 

These invitations should _ bear 
RSVP'’s, for you will want to know 
in advance how many reserved seats 
to set up. With these RSVP invita- 
tions should go cards of admission or 
buttonhole-tags indicating that the 
wearer is entitled to a seat in the re- 
served section. That printing should 
be started at the same time the invi- 
tations go to press. You'll have to 
guess at the number, for your list will 
not yet be compiled. 

A third, and perhaps most important 
item of printing, is the program. This 
will have to be started at once, al- 
though some of the copy relating to 
the actual program of events will not 
be ready until the last moment. Choose 
a reliable printer whose word can be 
trusted; get a dummy and the approxi- 
mate quantity into his hands and exact 
from him a deadline at which he can 
iccept final copy and still get your 
programs in your hands 24 hours be- 
fore the event. In planning the dum- 
my, it is well to make the center 
spread the program of presentation 
because this will be held up until the 
end and can be bound in after the 
rest of the program is printed. Pro- 
vide envelopes for the programs to 
protect them in case of rain. 

3. Advertising. Since this is a sig- 
nal honor awarded to but a few of the 
thousands of war plants in the United 
States, you will want to make the most 
of it from an advertising viewpoint. 
First, because it can build good will 
for your company and, secondly, be- 
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causc you want as large an audience as 
possible. No matter how good your 
show is, it will fall flat without an au- 
dience. Your own employes will at- 
tend, of course, but the general public 
will swell the crowd and add to the 
enthusiasm. You will now have to 
decide whether or not to confine your 
advertising to the local papers or to 
extend it nationally or at least in the 
cities where you have branches or sales 
offices. You must also consider at this 
point whether you want to carry the 
story of the ‘‘E”’ award into your mag- 
azine advertising and whether it 
would be helpful to broadcast the cer- 
emony either locally or on a national 
hook-up. 


4, Publicity. In connection with the 
award, you will want to get as much 
free publicity as you can and, because 
it concerns the war effort, you will 
find most editors very generous. If it 
is well handled, you should be able 
to “make” the daily press about five 
times. Your first release will merely 
state the fact that Under Secretary of 
War Patterson has written to your 
company that it has been awarded the 

'E’. This will be followed at chosen 
intervals by the announcement of the 
date selected for the award, the names 
of the prominent speakers who will 
address the employes at the ceremony, 
a human interest photograph of the 
employe selected to represent his fel- 
low workers on the platform, the story 
and pictures covering the event itself. 


“We Have With Us...” 


5. Speakers. You will have to enlist 
the services of a master of ceremonies, 
or chairman, and a guest speaker. Start 
this job as soon as the printing is 
launched, since the prominent men 
you want for these jobs are busy and 
dated far in advance, and you may 
have to scout around for some second 
or third choices. Moreover, when they 
accept, you'll want to be able to give 
them time to prepare suitable remarks 
and to get copies to you in advance 
for press releases on the day of the 
ceremony. Also, if the program is to 
be broadcast, you'll need time to re- 
hearse them in the technique of going 
on the air if it should happen to be 
their first such experience, 


6. Photography. The local newspa- 
pers will probably send cameramen, 
but you'll have trouble getting prints 
for your own use from them and 
they’!| take, at most, only a few im- 
port:nt shots. You'll want a complete 
phoiographic record, not only for your 
scta; books, which the War Depart- 
mer requests you to provide, but also 
as g .cious gifts to your speakers and 
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for your own magazine publicity and 
advertising. Try to tie-up with a free- 
lance photographer who has had news- 
paper training and give him unlimited 
scope to. take all the good shots he 
sees. 


Don’t Skimp on Bunting 


7. Decorations. Most ceremonies are 
held out of doors, at least during the 
warm weather. But whether indoors 
or out, you will want a certain amount 
of patriotic decoration. It will pay 
you to get the best and biggest decor- 
ating house you can find, because the 
decorator can take a lot of work off 
your shoulders. He can supply the 
American flag that is raised at the 
opening of the ceremonies and the 
duplicate of the burgee which the 
War Department gives you. A dupli- 
cate is necessary for the smooth run- 
ning of the ceremony, for there would 
be a fatal dead spot if the original 
burgee had to be tied onto the hal- 
yards before being raised—and, in the 
rush, it might be tied on upside down! 

Your decorator should also be able 
to supply you with miniature burgees 
to be given to your employes before 
the start of the ceremony and to be 
broken out’’ when the big burgee is 
presented. The ‘‘picture” this makes 
is worth the cost. Your decorator will 
also provide the two 30-foot flagstaffs, 
for either end of the platform, and the 
proper official flag of the ranking 
Army ofhcer who makes the formal 
presentation of the burgee. If your 
ceremony is outdoors and not on com- 
pany property, be sure to get police 
permission to decorate the streets, and 
permission from the light company to 
put flags or bunting on their poles. 


8. Speakers’ Platform. Unless a 
ready-made stage is available, you will 
have to arrange for a speakers’ plat- 
form to be built. Here will sit the 
Army and Navy officials, company ofh- 
cers, employe representatives, and dis- 
tinguished guests. A platform 50 by 
12 feet will seat about 100 guests 
comfortably. Put substantial guard- 
rails along the sides and back, but 
only a festooned rope across the front 
so that the crowd’s view may not be 
obstructed. Raise it five feet from the 
ground and keep all decorations below 
the floor of the platform, except for a 
backdrop. There should be a podium 
for the speakers’ notes, the micro- 
phones, and the burgee. Don’t forget 
water and a glass for the speakers and 
paperweights for their notes. Two 
strips of bar-solder are best for paper- 
weights; they do not reflect the glare 
of lights or sun in the speakers’ eyes. 


9. Color Guard. Someone has to 


raise the American flag and the burgee 
to the tops of their masts. If you 
have a company color guard, good. If 
not, the police or the local high school 
will probably furnish one. But they 
should be experienced, for novices are 
likely to foul the halyards. 


10. Band. You should have a band 
to play the national anthem when 
the American flag is raised, “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever’’ when the 
burgee goes up, and “America” at 
the end of the ceremony. Without 
a band, these are dead spots, for there 
is no talking at these points. If the 
ceremony is not broadcast, your band 
problem is simple. If you're on the 
air, you must have a union band. Hire 
this through a local musical booking 
agent, who will be responsible for se- 
lecting the proper pieces for whatever 
size band you want, for seeing that 
they get there on time and for paying 
them off afterward. If your broadcast 
is scheduled for a national hookup, 
the price of the band will double. It’s 
the union rule. 


“You're on the Air” 


1. Radio. You can use radio in two 
ways—as an adjunct to your newspa- 
per advertising in building up an 
audience and publicizing the award, 
and as a broadcast of the actual presen- 
tation ceremonies, either locally or 
nationally. If you use it as a build- 
up, four well-selected spots a day for 
a week preceding the ceremony, on a 
good station, will give you plenty of 
audience. If you plan to broadcast 
the ceremonies, try to get a local sta- 
tion to carry the program service, 
charging you only for wire and an- 
nouncer. Hire a professional .organi- 
zation to write the script for the show, 
to time the program and to rehearse 
your speakers, some of whom may 
never before have spoken over the air. 
They may fubb it if they're not re- 
hearsed. If you buy time for the 
broadcast, you'll be smart to buy five 
or ten minutes more than you figure 
you need. Speakers sometimes over- 
talk and you can’t estimate time for 
crowd cheers. 


12. Loud-Speaker System. If you 
expect a large audience, you'll have 
to have a public-address system set 
up. Don’t skimp on the cost of this. 
A P.A. system that is not clear and 
doesn’t reach the outside fringe of 
the crowd is worse than none at all. 


13. Ushers. Your platform, space 
for the band, seats for the invited 
guests will be roped off. You'll need 
ushers to guide people to their proper 
places and to distribute programs. 
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Speaking ot roping off, be sure to 
rope off a free space in front of the 
platform for your cameramen and 
newspaper reporters to work. Tell 
your ushers to save ten seats or more 
in the reserved section for late-comers 
who may be important enough to de- 
serve them, even if those seats are 
never occupied. 


14. Employe Representation. Re- 
member that it is the employe’s party 

not the management’s. They must 
be represented on the platform. If 
you have a union plant, your problem 
is simple—the labor leaders are au- 
tomatically elected to the honor. If 
you have an open shop, it’s good 
theatre and good publicity to select 
three or four employes for seniority 
or for popularity with the men. Pick 
one as spokesman for the others. 


1S. Lapel Pins. In addition to the 
burgee that is usually presented to the 
president of the company, the War 
Department provides a silver lapel 
pin for each employe. It is obviously 
impractical to distribute all these at the 
ceremony. There must, therefore, be 
designated an employe representative 
who will accept the pin symbolically 
and will be capable of making a suit- 
able acceptance speech (which you 
will probably write). Arrangements 
should also be made in advance for 
distributing the rest of the pins to the 
other employes as soon after the cere- 
mony as practicable. 

That's all you have to do. You'll 
get along better if you make yourself 
a check-chart, with each item listed 
and, opposite it, the name of the per- 
son of organization who is responsi- 
ble for getting it done. Keep this in 
front of you and check off each de- 
tail as it is completed. If you do 
these things and do them well, your 
program will be a success. It’s a lot 
to do in a brief time. If you're smart, 
you'll assign specific duties to trust- 
worthy subordinates. If you try to 
do everything yourself, you'll be sunk, 
no matter how capable you may be. 


Mennen Creams in Glass 

With the slogan, ‘Save Tin—Help 
Win,” Mennen Co., Newark, begins 
a campaign in six national weeklies 
plugging its shaving creams in glass 
jars. Agency: Russel M. Seeds, Chi- 


cago. 


Correction 


SM erred, in a story in the August 
15 issue, in saying that Thomas F. 
Molloy is president of Allied Liquor 
Industries, Inc. Thomas J. McCarthy 
of Austin, Nichols & Co. is president 
of A. L. I. 
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How Eaton Paper Trains Dealers’ 
Inexperienced Sales Personnel 


Today most stores are plagued by a high clerk turnover. This 


stationery firm boils down fundamental trade terms and adroit 


selling suggestions into a “dictionary” for novices. 


HILE we have always 
66 believed that it is tre- 

mendously important 

for the manufacturer to 
convey facts (not just bouquets) about 
his merchandise to the persons who 
do the selling, we think that today, it 
is ‘mperative that he tell his story to 
store people. All stores are harried by 
the labor problem. The quick turn- 
over of clerks makes it practically im- 
possible for them to be fully informed 
about all the merchandise in their de- 
partments. Merchandise itself is 
changing.” Thus speaks Margaret 
Falconer, advertising manager, Eaton 
Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. 

That is why the company has started 
to supply educational booklets to 
stores handling Eaton stationery. The 
first, “A Dictionary of Stationery 
Terms,” carries the most primary in- 
formation—terms used in the trade, 
with a simple definition of each. 

While these terms are more or less 
easily understood by shoppers, there 
are others that mean little or nothing 
to the average customer. When these 
terms are used, the average person will 
pass up further questions rather than 
ask “What does that mean?” In the 
booklet, this type of term is especially 
marked, is explained for the salesper- 
son and is boiled down to a practical 
explanation to be given to customers. 

Take the term “‘Papeteries” for in- 
stance. The average shopper is not 
familiar with this French word mean- 
ing stationery and used in the trade 
to mean any box of stationery contain- 
ing paper and envelopes. Eaton’s book- 
let suggests that the salesperson use 
this term only when talking with 
tradesmen and say to the customer, 
“This box contains (so many) sheets 
and (so many) matching envelopes.” 

Another example is that of staple 
items. The average shopper is not fa- 
miliar with the trade’s practice of car- 
rying the same style box or package 
season-in and season-out, because there 
is constant demand for the merchan- 
dise. Eaton’s suggestion is that the 
salesperson tell the customer, ‘This is 
a box we carry in stock at all times.” 

Having given the salesperson these 
fundamental trade data, the second 
booklet endeavors to increase his in- 
terest and pleasure in his job. Entitled 
“Are You Having Any Fun?”, it so 


explains craftsmanship and art that the 
salesperson discovers new angles to 
talk about. Its first suggestion is to 
study the customer—to learn what 
purpose the stationery is to serve, 
what the customer’s favorite color is, 
whether or not he uses a typewriter, 
whether his handwriting is large or 
small. The salesperson may then sug- 
gest fine white or ivory sheets for 
formal correspondence, letter folds or 
notes for the person with small hand- 
writing, larger single or folded sheets 
for the larger handwriting, light 
weight for air mail, etc. He may sug- 
gest to a woman that such a color or 
tint matches the new clothes or decor- 
ation colors, or that the box top dram- 
atizes some smart and new design 
idea. 

The salesperson is advised to sug- 
gest tactfully that the customer select 
stationery that speaks for her taste and 
charm—writing paper of high quality 
that in itself carries an unwritten mes- 
sage. 

There follow nearly 20 typical cus- 
tomer questions and the suggested 
sales-making answers. 

The third booklet, soon to follow, 
will take each Eaton paper and ex- 
plain the characteristics and desirabil- 
ity of each, the occasions for which it 
is most suitable and selling arguments 
for each. 

Booklets contain 14 to 16 pages, 
are three and one-half inches by four 
and one-half inches in size, right for 
pocket or purse. They are written in 
light, entertaining style by Suzanne 
Loy of Eaton. When the first booklet 
was tested by sampling a selected list 
of Eaton stores, requisitions for de- 
sired quantities came in almost imme- 
diately in gratifying numbers, and 
many department managers took time 
to write the company, applauding the 
activity. 

One buyer wrote: “In this little dic- 
tionary is packed the information that 
I had to hunt through many books to 
get, when they transferred me from 
handbags to stationery.” 

When buyers come into the field 
with so little preparation, it is evident 
that salespeople, shuttled from one de- 
partment to another, or even ! red 
without previous selling expericnce, 
are even more desperately in nec: 0 
informative sales training. 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


California Carries On 


All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Ltd., Los Angeles, is today in 
the same position as are many indus- 
tries. Its “goods” (sunshine, scenery, 
etc.) are there to sell, but “delivery” 
is impeded, (tourists find transporta- 
tion difficult). 

Nevertheless, the Club is going to 
preserve the advertising momentum 
built up in 21 years with an expendi- 
ture of $8,000,000. Its first cam- 
paign, in 1921, was designed to bring 
Summer tourists to Southern Califor- 
nia. At that time there were 200,000 
tourists, almost all of whom came dur- 
ing the Winter. So successful were 
the initial campaigns that they were 
extended to cover the whole year. In 
1941 over 1,869,000 tourists visited 
the sunkist area. 

All-Year Club ads for the duration 
will aim at making ‘“‘sales’” now of 
trips that can be ‘‘delivered’’ after the 
war. ‘We have continually proved 
that it takes years to plant the seed 
and make it ripen into a trip,’ says 
Managing Director Don Thomas. 
“The average visitor dreams of his 
trip for years. Each year he is nudged 
a little closer.” Through Lord & 
Thomas agency, the Club will main- 
tain its nudging in magazines, news- 
papers and other media. 


What’s in a Name? 


Ethyl Corp., N. Y., is running 
pages in color in five weeklies, four 
monthlies and six national and sec- 
tional farm publications offering a 
free booklet giving the meanings and 
origins of over 700 masculine and 
feminine names. 

For example, ‘‘Bertha,” the booklet 
explains, means “bright, famous,” 
Philip means a “lover of horses.” 
Copy points out that Ethyl is “a 
trade-mark name. It stands for anti- 
knock fluid made only by the Ethyl 
Corp.” 

Purposes of the campaign are “to 
continue and improve public under- 
standing of Ethyl as a trade-mark 
name and to maintain the name and 
good will as one of our most valu- 
able assets for the post-war future.” 
Agency: BBDO, N. Y. 


CAB 


Conference of Alcoholic Beverage 
Industries, Inc.,.N. Y., has started a 
$10°.000 six-month test “dramatizing 
why a legally regulated industry is a 
nati al necessity in time of emergen- 
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cy.” Weekly insertions will be used 
in all weeklies and dailies in towns of 
50,000 or less in seven southern states 
“where dry activity has been most mil- 
itant.”” 

Glenn Griswold, public relations di- 
rector of CABI, says, “Results of the 
test will be carefully studied and from 
the results gained it will be deter- 
mined in what other states similar 
campaigns will be launched. Distillers, 
importers, rectifiers, vintners, hotel 
men, and on and off premise licensees 
are all represented in the Conference 
for the first time.” 

Swertfager & Hixon, N. Y., 


agency. 


is the 


Two “Top This” Programs 


So successful has “Can You Top 
This?’ been for Kirkman & Son, sub- 
sidiary of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
over WOR, New York, in the last 
nine months that C-P-P will sponsor 
it for Colgate dental cream on 124 
NBC stations starting October 3. 

The show continues on Tuesday 
nights for Kirkman on WOR, which 
began it on a sustaining basis Decem- 
ber 9, 1940. It is owned by Ed (“‘Sen- 
ator’) Ford, who appears with Harry 
Hershfield and Joe Laurie, Jr., on the 
program. 

Listeners send in jokes, some of the 
best of which are read on the program 


How can sfvig 
be relieved ? 


Bayer Co.’s aspirin, Sterling Products 
subsidiary, returns to newspapers with a 
series in Sunday supplements. Ads fea- 
turing great medical discoveries for con- 
trol of disease and relief of pain, break 
in mid-October. Thompson-Koch, Cin- 
cinnati, is the agency. 


and the audience response to them reg- 


istered on a laugh-meter. Then Ford, 
Hershfield and Laurie each tells a 
joke in the same category (travel, 
love, money or whatever), trying to 
beat it on the laugh-meter. Amount 
of award to joke-sender depends on 
whether or not they can. The largest 
award on the WOR show is $11 in 
cash plus assorted Kirkman products. 
On the NBC show it will be $11 and 
six months’ supply of Colgate dental 
cream. 

From January 6 through September 
13, Kirkman received a total of 80,- 
059 jokes from listeners to the WOR 
show or an average of about 2,000 a 
week. 


“*Cigarette-Slim” 


Using the slogan “Marlboro sil- 
houette-cigarette slim in tobacco tones” 
as its theme, Philip Morris has 
launched a “high fashion” campaign 
in four colors in Harper's Bazaar, 
Vogue and Town and Country. 

The campaign is built around 12 
gowns, especially designed by Capri 
Frocks and David Goodstein, ready- 
to-wear manufacturers. The fashion 
advertisements appearing in color are 
part of a multi-page presentation in 
which several manufacturers tie in 
with paid advertising to make the 
campaign a complete fashion promo- 
tion. 

The accessories featured are: Jeanne 
Tete hats; Revlon nail enamel and lip- 
stick; Volupte tobacco tone compacts; 
Perfume by Corday; Satinore jewelry 
by Richelieu; Wear-Right gloves and 
Van Raalte slips. Ninety stores in 
cities and principal towns will exclu- 
sively feature the fashions, with pub- 
licity, advertising and window dis- 
plays. 

Muriel Johnstone, New York mer- 
chandising counsel, is the creator of 
the idea. Caples Co., New York, 
sold the promotion to Philip Morris 
and has been assigned to handle the 
special account. 


On the Air 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
will sponsor a restricted number of 
broadcasts of leading college football 
games on 53 stations. While not as 
large a number of games will be cov-* 
ered as in the seven previous seasons 
when Atlantic was sponsor, . contests 
from New England to Ohio State are 
on the schedule. N. W. Ayer, Phil- 
adelphia, is the agency... . 

Al Jolson goes to work for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet October 6 in a new 
show on 73 CBS stations. The 25- 
minute program is handled by Sher- 
man & Marquette agency, Chicago. 
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Hotpoint Ads Urge “Bonds Today 


for Your Bungalow Tomorrow” 


And the company shows how to set aside War Savings for specific 


future purposes—an electric kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A complete 


plan teams up patriotism and home-owners’ ambitions. Promotion 


material is supplied dealers to hook on to the national ads. 


ITH nothing to sell to the 

consumer, Edison Genera! 

Electric Appliance Co., 

Chicago, is vigorously car- 
rying on its advertising program and 
its promotion. Though 100% on war 
work, the management still looks for- 
ward to peace and considers it a good 
investment to keep its name and its 
“Hotpoint” trade-mark fresh in the 
minds of the consumers. 

National magazine advertising, now 
all set, calls for full color pages in 
Life, Collier's, House Beautiful, House 
Beautiful Maintenance and Building 
Manual, House Beautiful Guide for 
the Bride, Better Homes & Gardens, 
American Home, Electricity on the 
Farm, Bride’s Magazine. 

Mats showing illustrations of kit- 
chens, with suggested layouts, are be- 
ing supplied to dealers for local news- 
paper advertising. These feature Hot- 
point electric kitchens with arrange- 
ment plans. Copy speaks of “your 
home of tomorrow.”’ The object is to 
keep people thinking ahead; planning 
for that day to come when they can 
buy what is denied them today. 


Making Hopes Concrete 


To give added vitality to this think- 
ing-for-the-future, a “Home Planning 
File’ has been devised. It goes to 
promising prospects. It’s a cardboard 
box made in the form of a front ele- 
vation of a small cottage. Lift the roof 
off and inside is the file. Tabs stick up 
which are lettered: Kitchen and 
Equipment; Living Room and Dining 
Room; Bedrooms and Closets; Bath- 
room and Powder Room; Laundry and 
Basement, etc. 

Thus, during these “‘buyless’” days 
the home-owner, or the person who 
hopes to be a home-owner when build- 
ing starts again, may be plotting and 
planning that yearned- for home still 
in the future. But what to be doing 
about it further than blueprints ond 
design? Edison G.E. has the answer 
to that, too. 

Its current advertising is built 
around a general theme: 

"The Bond you buy today will pay 


for the bungalow you build tomor- 
row.” 
{26} 
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“There’s no priority on planning.” 
Above is cover of Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co’s, dealer portfolio, be- 
low is the file, given to good prospects, 
for keeping bright dreams in orderly 
fashion. Hotpoint appliances will benefit 

therefrom when peace returns. 


iii eax 


‘Deptt 


“We believe that we can aid in a 
most substantial manner in promoting 
the sale of War Bonds,” says G. H. 
Smith, general sales manager, “and at 
the same time keep our well-known 
trade name alive. We will give several 
million people something to hope for 
and save for. 

“A personal, selfish reason will in- 
duce savings when patriotic and emo- 
tional appeals fail to produce results. 
We know that millions will want to 
build homes when the war is over and 
restrictions on building are lifted. If 
we help them p/an their homes we 
think they will be electric homes, 


equipped with the electric appliances 
that we will start manufacturing 
again.” 

Earmarking Bond purchases (or 
future purposes is no new idea, Mr. 
Smith points out, but even with noth- 
ing to sell now or presumably at any 
time in the near future, he believes it 
more than justifies itself. The adver- 
tising stresses that Bonds purchased 
are in no manner gifts to the Govern- ° 
ment or payments for protection, but 
safe investments in the future. 

Linked to the program is a series of 
sales promotion pieces under such ti- 
tles as “A Bomber Today—A Bunga- 
low Tomorrow” and “Your War Sayv- 
ings are Double Duty Dollars.” These, 
as is the newspaper advertising serv- 
ice, are available to department stores, 
home furnishing stores, utilities, etc. 
Also mailing pieces with the maga- 
zine advertisements reproduced in 
color are available. 


Double Duty Dollars 


The newspaper advertisements carry 
such headings as, “Two Good Reasons 
for Buying War Bonds,” “The War 
Bonds We Buy Do Two Big Things” 
and “Our War Bond Gifts Do Dou- 
ble Duty.”’ Also available for hand- 
outs to prospects, fitting into the 
“Home Planning File’ is a separate 
holder for keeping War Stamp books 
or a record of Bonds bought which, 
of course, should go into a safety box 
or some such safe place. The cover 
contains a ruled record for listing the 
Bonds by numbers, amount, date pur- 
chased, date of maturity, maturity 
value and, the purpose for which the 
Bonds are earmarked. 

The home planning file is now 
available to dealers and __ utilities 
through the regular Hotpoint distri- 
buting channels. The Treasury De- 
partment in Washington has given 
the program its blessing and has ex- 
tended the hope that retailers will sup- 
port it with local advertising and cus- 
tomer contacts. 

The theme of the dealer prospectus 
is built up around two words: 

“Maybe Tomorrow.” 

Clint Brown, Hotpoint poet laure- 
ate and aide to W. A. Grove, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 
is the author of a poem used ¢ 
frontispiece. It is titled ‘Maybe 1 0- 
morrow.” 

Page by page, it tells how, when 
Johnny comes marching home again 
he'll sit under the apple tree with his 
gal... and they'll get that home 
10,000,000 fighting men. . . 30,000. 
000 people familiar with the part 
electricity is playing in the war.. @ 
nation of war workers who have be«n 
investing in War Bonds. 
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Tus fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting 


fire, uses up enough copper every minute to make 
several miles of telephone line. 


That’s the right use for copper now — and it’s 

' = ° the reason why we can’t continue to expand our 

He § firing telephone wire facilities to take care of the expanding Long Dis- 
tance telephone traffic. 


at a Zero! Right now, our lines are flooded with Long 
a 


Distance calls. Most of them have to do with the 
war — they must have the right of way. 

Will you help us keep the wires clear for war calls 
—industrial calls that send a plane down the assembly 
line — military calls that send it into the air against 
the enemy? 

You can do it by keeping your own calls as few 
and as brief as possible. And you'll be bringing 
Victory that much nearer, 


Bell Telephone System 
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Report No.2 on Post-War Planning: 
The Producers Council Program 


To prevent a post-war slump, private industry might have to de- 
velop as much as $35,000,000,000 worth of production. ... Of such 


an estimated total, the construction industry might carry as much 


as one-third. In this industry post-war planning is already well 


under way. 


Based on an interview with 


RUSSELL G. 


CREVISTON 


Director of Trade Relations, Crane Co., Chicago, and 
Chairman of the Post-war Planning Committee 
of the Producers Council. 


(This is the second of a new series of 
articles on post-war planning. The first, 
“Post-War Planning: What Is It, and 
What Shall We Do About It?”, ap- 
peared in Sates Manacement for Sep- 
tember 1. Individual reprints are avail- 
able from editorial headquarters at 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Some of the forthcoming articles will 
represent the views of individual busi- 
ness men; others will be “plan” discus- 
sions; still others will deal with what 
specific communities are doing to de- 
velop their own post-war plans.—A. R. 
Hahn, Managing Editor.) 


UITTING time is sure to 

come some day for the 20,- 

000,000 or more men and 

women known as war workers. 
After that, what? There are two 
schools of thought in America at this 
time. One says we should concentrate 
100% on the war effort and let the 
future take care of itself. The other 
believes that we should work like hell 
to win the war, but to start laying 
plans, and right now, to cushion the 
shift from wartime to peacetime econ- 
omy. 

Some of the latter are willing to go 
a bit stronger than that. They say 
that after the war a showdown is com- 
ing. They believe an industrial war 
will have to be fought to determine 
whether the business affairs of the na- 
tion will be conducted by business 
men or government-controlled. 

Recent indications point to the fact 
that business men are organizing, bet- 
ter and tighter than ever before, to 
take charge of their own affairs after 
the war. The Producers Council, com- 
posed of representatives of some 60 
firms and associations in the build- 
ing materials field, is one group that 
has under way a planned campaign to 
hold the nation together and to con- 
tinue the American system after the 
war. 
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Russell G. Creviston, director of 
trade relations, Crane Co., Chicago, 
has been named chairman of the Post- 
war Planning Committee of the Pro- 
ducers Council. He formerly was 
president of the council and has been 
active in its work for years. He tells 
SM: 

“IT am convinced, after considerable 
study given to the situation, that not 
more than 10% of the business men 
of the nation believe the future should 
be left to itself. That leaves 90% 
who are of the opinion that we should 
start planning now to hold the future 
in hand after the war. These be- 
lieve firmly that something sound can 
be done. They think that, with prop- 
er guidance and understanding, some- 
thing very important can be done. We 
are trying to map the road.” 

Indicative of how broad the belief 
has become in the last few months 
that something can be done about the 
future is this list of some of the or- 
ganizations now active in planning, 
aside from the Producers Council, for 
the years beyond the war. Among 
them are: 


These Look Ahead 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Food Research Institute, 
Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, U. S. Savings & Loan 
League, Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, American Institute 
of Architects, American Bar Associa- 
tion, National Industrial Conference 
Board, National Planning Association, 
Twentieth Century Fund, U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Urban Land 


Institute, Association of Resery City 
Bankers, American Federation of La- 
bor, American Association of Univer. 
sity Women. 

All of the above are thinking, plan- 
ning, carrying on research and work- 
ing now so that private enterprise 
shall survive. Preparation is taking 
the place of chance. 

Obviously the core of the problem 
is to maintain employment and income 
at high levels after the war. Since 
consumers’ goods production varies 
comparatively little from good times 


to bad, that problem narrows down to . 


maintaining high activity in capital 
goods. Whereas $53,000,000,000 is 
being spent by the Government in the 


current fiscal year out of a total of 


$59,500,000,000 for all capital goods, 
a typical post-war year will see this 
government buying eliminated and 
private industry might have to develop 
$35,000,000,000 worth of production 
to prevent a slump in employment and 
income. 


Keystone: Building Industry 


Of such a hypothetical total the 
construction industry could carry one- 
third. This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of advanced planning by this in- 
dustry since it is to a large degree the 
keystone in the post-war prosperity 
structure. 

“The Producers Council is working 
now, keeping in mind the problem 
that confronts the entire production 
industry, says Mr. Creviston, ‘Each 
producer should start with a study of 
the utilization of his own productive 
facilities. However, very shortly, each 
company arrives at the point where its 
plans must hinge on what may hap- 
pen in the entire construction industry 
and, finally, in all industry and com- 
merce. For these reasons we feel that 
it is highly important that we survey 
and study our common problems. We 
believe we can do this through the 
council’s committee.” 

Chairman Creviston was asked if he 
could point directly to some results 
that could shed light on possible fu- 
ture developments already in the mill; 
anything that might indicate what we 
may expect of industry. Were new 
things in the making? Might cvolu- 
tions in product or new inventions 
play a part commonly unforeseen’ 
What of the political outlook and the 
governmental post-war attitude ? 

“One thing that pleases us very 
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much,” he says, ‘is the high percent- 
age of sound common sense we are 
finding in Washington among depart- 
ment neads there. Mostly they nave 
their feet on the ground and they have 
confidence in business leaders. We 
have confidence in them; more than 
we ever have had. The war has done 
much to prove the interdependence of 
business and Government. Neither 
can get along without the other, so 
they both get along best by working 
together. 

As to what business is doing to 
safeguard its peacetime future, I'd like 
to point to what a few individual 
firms have already done. Carborun- 
dum Co., for example, is already ex- 
perimentally marketing new products, 
despite the war, working out plans for 
promotion and distribution. 


“Better Than Originals” 


“Eagle Manufacturing Co., forced 
to find a substitute for brass, has been 
using coated steel for certain of its 
products successfully and at one- 
tourth the cost. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
substituting plastics for aluminum for 
agitators in washing machines, consid- 
ers the substitute better than the orig- 
inal. 

“Henry Ford's research in plastics 
for automobile bodies may reduce the 
weight of the average car by 1,000 
pounds. Greyhound Bus, which annu- 
ally has purchased $10,000,000 in 
equipment, can buy no more. When 
the war is over and equipment is again 
available, developments in light alum- 
inum and magnesium alloys may cut 
tons from the weight of a bus and 
thus save cost, add miles to the gallon 
of gas, and so. possibly, result in 
lower fares. 

“L. P. Sharples Co. informs industry 
that it has developed machines for 
wartime processes, so greatly improved 
that when the war is over industry 
will demand them. An aircraft com- 
pany, now 100% on fighting planes, 
has been surveying its plant and study- 
ing the*market to determine if it can 
convert to the manufacture of farm 
machinery after the war. 

“While it remains partly a wartime 
secret, the nation is already sensing 
the amazing developments in the de- 
hydrated food field. Almost every 
commonly used food product from the 
fields is now being dehydrated for use 
abroad. Only the other day Swift & 
Co. announced that it was successfully 
dehydrating beef and that the first 
government order for overseas ship- 
ment had been placed. As a matter of 
patriotism Swift is permitting its com- 
petitors to use the process for the dur- 
ation without royalty. 

“Citrus growers have recently de- 
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veloped a process for concentrating 
fruit juices. De-watered under vac- 
uum without heating, it can be shipped 
and kept for a long time and then 
served with water added, if so desired. 
rhis works an important saving in 
freights and may turn the fruit juice 
industry topsy-turvy. It can mean 
plentiful fruit juices for everyone at 
much lower cost. 

“Who knows how far wartime ad- 
vances in airplane manufacture may 
carry us when peace returns? Will the 
airlines carry freight and express in 
large volume? Will our freight trains, 
to compete with the air lines, turn to 
ball bearings to speed movements ? 
What will happen to railroad passen- 
ger service? 

“What about shifts in population ? 
Two years ago there were 200,000 
persons in San Diego. Today there 
are more than 300,000. Los Angeles 
has gained more than the total popu- 
lation of San Diego. More than 1,- 
000,000 persons crossed the Rockies 
to settle on the Pacific Coast in the 
first two months of 1942. In the 
Middle West whole cities (munitions 
centers) have been established on 
what were farm lands a year ago. In 
the East the flow of migration has 
been centered in New England; in the 
Middle West largely around the Great 
Lakes industrial centers. 

“Who knows what's going to hap- 
pen to these people after the war? 
Will they remain, mostly, where they 
are or will they pull up stakes and go 
job-hunting somewhere else? And 
what about the millions of soldiers 
coming home from the war? Will they 
marry and settle down? How about 
the millions of women who have be- 
come wartime wage earners? Will 
they want to keep on working? Or 
will they want to marry and retire to 
home-making ? 

“America is in a state of upheaval 
and uncertainty. Talk of the migra- 
tion from New England to the upper 
Mississippi Valley in the 1830’s? Or 


to the western plains after the I: dian 
campaigns following the Civil ‘War? 
They were slow compared to wiiat js 
going on at the present time. We have 
never known sO Many Mass Migr. tions 
in so many different directions before, 

‘And never before have we truined 
so many men and women for skilled 
labor in so short a period of time. 
With all this, old products have been 
simplified; new products, new mate. 
rials, and complete new industries 
have been developed; new methods, 
new designs and new standards have 
been introduced and will permanently 
affect our operations. 


War Fosters Research 


“Manufacturers doing sub-contract 
work have learned new production 
processes which will tend to decentral- 
ize industry and increase the number 
of producers in many lines. Thou- 
sands of scientists and inventors have 
been searching for new products and 
new processes. Many of their discov- 
eries are among the closest guarded 
of our military secrets, but when hos- 
tilities cease and the curtains are 
thrown back to reveal them, what will 
they do to rekindle the appetites of a 
war-weary and product-hungry peo- 

le? 

“Those who have built plants for 
war production will have to project 
the possibilities of their factories to 
determine whether it will be best to 
convert to peacetime production or 
just to tear the plants down and all 
ita day. Some, probably, will have to 
go to wrecking or their taxes on idle 
property will eat them up. 

‘Post-war planning covers many 
subjects. Perhaps we might say it 
covers everything. We know. it will 
affect finance, politics, social prob- 
lems, economics, taxation. The psy- 
chological effects of war are already 
being felt. We are accepting greater 
individual responsibility. We are ac- 
quiring more of a will to be self- 
sustaining; realizing, maybe, that with 
the huge war debts built up no one 
can depend as much on the paternal- 
ism of the state which was developed 
during the depression decade. Possi- 
bly a spiritual change will come, too. 

“Government regulations, set up as 
war measures, are very likely to per- 
sist. Government control, once it gets 
a grip, dies hard and slowly. Wartime 
regulations have ‘frozen’ many things 
—including, to a large measure, labor. 
Will labor, when peace returns, con- 
tinue to submit or will it break its 
bounds? Forward-thinking men are 
asking themselves if, through organ- 
ized thinking and planning, we can 
solve these problems more quickly 
and more surely.” 
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STATIONS JOIN HANDS 


WEST COVERAGE OF THE NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


DVERTISERS using the New England Regional Network 
A can, at no extra cost, produce their programs in well- 
equipped New York studios where the world’s finest talent 
and up-to-the-minute production facilities are readily avail- 
able. This use of New York studios is included in the network 
rates. This brand new service is our answer to a long-felt need 
—and we bring it to you with no monetary penalty whatsoever. 


THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL NETWORK 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


WEE® & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Hollywood 
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‘Ancillary,’ 
syllable, is an 
“subservient; 
vant.” 
word for maid, 


adjective 


“ancilla.”’ 


accent on the 
meaning 
of or like a maid-ser- 
It is derived from the Latin 
That may 


first have been okay when the dictionary 
was compiled. 
aren’t subservient today. 
ing you? 


Most 


* 


maid-servants 
Or am I tell- 


qe -NSUS BUREAU data 

just released show that 
Michigan workers in all 
types of occupations en- 
joy a higher median wage 
than those of any 
state in the Union 


$1136 for 1939, 


other 


TODAY the Dept. of Labor 
records an increase of 
52% in weekly earnings of 
automotive .workers alone 
since 1939. Average week- 
ly wage in Michigan for 
July for all employees en- 
gaged in manufacturing 
was $47.60, There can be 
little reasonable doubt but 
that Michigan workers, es- 


Average Net Paid 
Circulation 
August, 1942 


373,482 
WEEKDAYS 


346,044 
SUNDAYS 


_ HIGHES T 


those in the De- 
troit industrial area, are 
the highest paid in the 
nation. 


pecially 


Which means what? For 
one thing it means BIG 
BUSINESS. It means that 
Detroit and its industrial 
area is the nation’s busiest, 
biggest, best market. 


| Dhive the sales opportun- 

ity offered through 
the 380,000 families now 
buying The Detroit Free 
Press each morning. It’s 
an exclusive opportunity 
—the only morning news- 
paper in a market of over 


2,000,000 people. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., Natl, Representatives 


Whenever the war-news is bac for 
our side, it is well to remind ours: ves 
of a self-evident truth: With Germ any 
and Japan, war is a business. With us, 
it’s a side-line . . . and one we con't 
like to take out of the sample-cas: 

* * * 

“Service With a File,” puns Nichol- 
son File Co. in the hardware papers, 
* * Bo 

“Wanted: A man of vision, plus 
$50,000” says a Business Opporicini- 
ties ad in the New York Times, Es- 
pecially the 50 a. 

ok ae 

Speaking of the Classified, 1 was 
glad to note a help-wanted ad which 
followed most of the Ten Tests in 
SM’s “How to Pack Pull into Your 
Classified Advertising Copy.” It said 
the job would pay around $8,000 and 
was signed by the Reader’s Digest. If 
they had just prefixed “A” to “Young 
Writer” in the headline, the ad would 
have made top-of-column instead of 
bottom. 

They tell me there is a new eye-test 
for draftees. They count ’em! If they 
add up to two, you’re in the Army 
now. 


x ok * 
It’s too late for classification as 
news, but I still want to say that 


Mother India picked a hell of a time 
to sue for divorce. 
e 4 «@ 

Gabriel Heatter said over the air 
that there was a flag on a wall of the 
room from which he broadcasts. Un- 
der the flag, these words: “These col- 
ors will not run.” In fact, it’s guar- 
anteed. 

x ok * 

Some day, Adolf won't be feeling 
so good. He'll have Spaatz before his 
eyes. 

* ok 

Woman's Home Companion has 
imported a type-face from England, 
called ‘Times New Roman.” It was 
developed by the Times of London in 
cooperation with a flock of oculists, 
and is scientifically designed for casy 
reading devoid of eye-strain. 

* ok 

Bill Wise, ad mgr. of Fruehauf 
Trailer, was cracking wise the other 
day. He said: “Anybody who quits 
advertising to join the Army these 
days is a coward.” 

a 


Hearing that fuel-oil would be ra- 
tioned and that, in general, we are in 
for a hard Winter, I ordered two 
cords of wood for the open hearth. I 
must have gasped involuntarily when 
the man said it would come to 40 
bucks. Wood; isn’t that the stuff ‘hat 
grows on trees? 
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Lou Hirschhorn, ad mgr. of the 


New York Merchandise Co., thinks 
‘irohitler,’ the combining form, 
sounds too much like ‘Hero Hitler.” 
He thinks ““Hash’”’ will be the eventual 
name for this composite character. 
From his cot in New York’s Poly- 
clinic Hospital, Paul Weiner, s.m. of 
Chicago Curled Hair, dictated a 3- 


spired by his hospitalization. 


ve bulletin made up of gags in- 
One otf 


them concerns a nurse who was haled 
into court. The judge gave her 30 


days for pan-handling. 


Some of the most striking art-work 
to be seen these days adorns the front 
covers of record-albums. It is invari- 
ably in the mood of the music con- 
tained in the album. 

x x 

Bill Swain thinks this is a proper 
rejoinder for those who refuse to con- 
serve: “Don’t you know there’s a war 
on, Moron?” 

“Those in the know—ask for Old 
Crow.” Worth raven about, eh? 

* 

Supererogation Dep't: Mobiloil 
talks about “heating hot water’’ and a 
War Bond ad speaks of ‘freezing 
ice-cubes.”’ 

* * * 

Add similes: ‘‘He’s about as useful 
as a monocle.”’ 

Chilton Publishing continues to pil- 
lory the seller’s market in its institu- 
tional series. Current headline: “The 
Fable of the Old Hokum Bucket.” 

*¢- 

That was a nice plug the Sateve post 
gave my alma mater, the International 
Correspondence Schools, in a_ two- 
page feature-article. 

Te 

According to colonial history, Capt. 

John Smith was saved by the belle. 
* * * 

Gordon Hertslet, of the Anfenger 
agency, St. Louis, sends a Libbey- 
Owens-Ford tear-sheet with this com- 
ment: “Look—a glass stove! Now, 
even the least experienced housewife 
will be able to see what's cooking.” 

* 28 @ 

Nice rhythmic headline by Con- 

ticut Telephone & Electric Corp. 

id packed with meaning: ‘The right 

be remembered must be earned.” 

* * * 
My neighbor Lucy, aged eight, is 
original child. She says she dreams 
hapters and is having a serial now. 
* ok * 
\dd similes: “As impartial as a 
‘ephone-directory.” 
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Chiropody is 40% corn-cutting and 
60% conversation. 

“Movie-director studying Napo- 
leon’s life and habits says he wasn’t 
posing but scratching when he put his 
hand inside his coat. That confirms 
the suspicion that all dictators are 
lousy.’’—East Falls Bulletin. 


“It is later (and worse) than you 
think!” is easily the best of the War- 
ner & Swasey ads on the war. It ought 
to scare the very breath out of you. 
Reprints of this page sent to every 


citizen in the land would be one of 

the finest services any American adver- 

tiser could perform . . . for America 

and for lovers of liberty everywhere. 
x x x 

I seem to have a lot of similes in 
my system. This one just occurs: “As 
rare as a bankrupt undertaker.” 

*% * % 

Allen Jones, the singer, referred 
to Ann Miller, the personable hoofer, 
as a “Phi Beta Tappa.” And Milton 
Berle called a toothless hag in a chill- 
er-diller “Little Bo Creep.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Day and Night 
Operation 
You will 


preciate Catalogue 


lication and ( 


associated problems. 


Our SPECIALTIES 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
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FLYERS 
PROCEEDINGS 


CONVENTION 
DAILIES 


ALSO GENERAL 
PRINTING 
requiring the same equip- 
ment and facilities to 
produce, 


TYPESETTING 


Linotype, Monotype, Lud- 
low, Hand, 


PRESSWORK 


The usual and unusual, also 
| | Color presses, The largest 
and most economical. 


BINDING 
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} machine gathering, ma- 
chine covering, special 
trimmers. Special Folders, 
Unusual Wire Stitchers. 
Sewing Machines, The 
largest and most eco- 
nomical. 


MAILING 


If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from 
Chicago—the central dis- 
tributing point. 
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One of the largest, most efficient and completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


Business Methods and Financial | Use NEW TYPE for | 
Standing the Highest — 2 a 
(Inquire of Dun & Bradstreet, Ine., or CATALOGUES, | 
other Credit Agencies and First National ADVERTISEMENTS 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois.) AND GENERAL 
PRINTING | 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equip- 
ment and best workmen. 


Quick Delivery 
Because of Automatic machin- 
ery and Day and Night service. 


Right Price 
Because of superior facilities 
and efficient management. 


Satisfied Customers 
Our large and growing business is 
because of satisfied customers, be- 
cause of repeat orders. We are 
always pleased to give the names 
of a dozen or more of our cus- 
tomers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders 
with us. Don’t you owe it to your- 
self to find out what we can do 
for you? 


Consulting with us about your 
printing problems and asking for 
estimates does not place you 
under any obligation whatever. 
Let Us Estimate on Your Next 
Printing—The LARGE and the 
SMALLER ORDERS 


(We are strong on our Specialties) 


PRINTERS 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


Telephone WABASH 3380 — Local and Long Distance 
* Polk and La Salle Streets e Chicago, Illinois * 


LOCAL 


Printing and Adver- 
tising Advisers 


We advise in determining 
methods for economical 
production. If you want 
copy and illustrations pre- 
pared for one issue of 
printing or an advertising 
campaign planned we as- 
sist in securing catalogue 
compilers, advertising 
writers, artists, designers, 
illustrators, proper agency 
service, counselors or any 
other assistance requested. 


Catalogue - Publication - General Printing 


@ ELECTROTYPERS 


We have a large battery 
of type casting machines 
and with our system—hav- 
ing our own type foun- 
dry—we use the type once 
only, unless ordered held 
by customers for future 
editions. We have all 
standard faces and spe- 
cial type faces will be fur- 
nished if desired, 


CLEAN LINOTYPE 
AND MONOTYPE 
FACES 
We have a large number | 
of Linotype and Monotype | 
machines and they are in 
the hands of expert oper- 
ators, We have the stand- 
ard faces and special type 
faces furnished if desired. 
GOOD PRESSWORK 
We have a large number 
of up-to-date presses—the 
usual and unusual, also 
color presses and our 
pressmen and feeders are | 
the best. 


BINDING AND 

MAILING SERVICE 
With our up-to-date un- 
usual folding, gathering, 
stitching and covering ma- 
chines, the facilities of 
our binding and mailing 
departments are so large 
that we deliver to the post 
office or customers as fast 
as the presses print, 


x Printing Products Corporation x 
NATIONAL 


Buy U.S. 
Bonds 
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“That's my sales manager for you— he says, ‘Keep after the USO at your 
end to install our tenderizer at the grill!’ ” 


* 


* 


Army Tells Manufacturers How 
to Get That Government Order 


The Chicago Quartermaster Depot, world’s largest buying agency, 


explains to 1,700 executives the what, why, when of its needs. 


Nearly every firm wants the answers now. Here they are. 


NE question has been asked, 
probably, more often than any 
dozen others in recent months. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, 
almost anyone with goods to sell in 
quantity, including those planning to 
enter manufacture, have been asking 
it. To find the answer to that question 
meant business. This is the question: 

“How do I go about getting a gov- 
ernment contract?” 

The U. S. Army Quartermaster De- 
pot in Chicago is generally admitted, 
right now, to be the biggest buying 
agency in the world. It purchases 
an estimated 80% of all food supplies 
and camp equipment used by the 
Army, plus great quantities of stuffs 
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needed by the Air Corps, Marines and 
Navy as well as for lease-lend. 

Four years ago when the war clouds 
loomed on the horizon about as big 
as a Jap’s hand, the depot had 39 em- 
ployes and was purchasing goods and 
materials at the rate of about $4,000,- 
000 a year. Today it has more than 
900 employes and its purchases are 
running approximately $3,000,000 a 
day. Food alone, for every million 
men in the service, costs between 
$500,000 and $550,000 a day. 

Being extremely occupied at the 
present time with all this buying, yet 
not satisfied that industry was func- 
tioning in supply at its very best, the 
depot executives felt that they, too, 


faced a problem. The quartermas):r, 
so to speak, could not bring indus:ry 
in, sit it on his knee, and give a 
father-to-son lecture. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Barzynsxi, 
commanding general, Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot, asked himself if {/e 
job couldn’t be done in a wholesile 
manner. He has under his command 
some 17 ranking specialists and each 
could tell of the needs and require- 
ments of his own department better 
than anyone else. 

Gen. Barzynski’s idea began to bear 
fruit when the Chicago Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives agreed 
to sponsor a conference at which the 
Quartermaster Corps could tell its 
story and answer questions. Manufac- 
turers and distributors were invited in. 
Plans were laid to welcome 1,500 on 
Sept. 14 at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
More than 1,700 showed up! 


“Any Questions?” 

One by one each of Gen. Barzyn- 
ski’s specialists talked for just four 
minutes, telling of his department's 
job, its needs, and what industry 
might do to help it in the emergency. 
After that the meeting was thrown 
open to questions. As might have 
been expected, the first question asked 
was, ‘How do I go about getting a 
government contract ?”’ 

Lieut. Col. Crosby N. Elliott, off- 
cer in charge of the procurement divi- 
sion, was on his feet instantly. He 
said: 

“Write us a letter telling us what 
you manufacture or what you propose 
to manufacture. We will put you on 
our mailing list at once for that item. 
When we want it we will contact you. 
If you have plans to expand your 
plant, or if you plan to develop any 
new items, send us an inventory of 
your equipment. Let us know what 
your facilities are. We stand to co- 
operate with you. We'll help you in 
every way we can.” 

“How can I finance a contract?” 
was the next question. 

Mark A. Brown, vice-president of 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 
Chicago, was all set to explain that 
one. 

“See your banker,” Lieut. Col. John 
N. Gage, master of ceremonies had 
quickly replied. He then produced 
the banker. 

Banker Brown immediately went 
into the procedure. A local bank, he 
explained, cooperating with a federal 
bank, is now enabled to make a guar- 
anteed government loan whenever it 
is needed to produce materials wanted 
under contract by the Army. It is not 
difficult, he said, and quick action 's 
possible. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TOBER 1, 


HE modern woman is assuming the prob- 

lems of war—on the battlefield, in the 
factory and in the home—in greater degree 
than ever before in the world’s history. 
Keenly alive to every turn of events, she is 
exerting tremendous influence on the course 
of human affairs. And more than ever be- 
fore she is looking to her newspaper to keep 
her posted on the political, economic and 
social complications of the day. 


In Chicago, more than 400,000 modern 
women read The TIMES every day. They 
read it because it fulfills their need for up- 
to-the-minute information presented without 
bias or coloring. Because it offers complete 
news and picture-coverage of happenings all 
over the globe . . . . through its own staff of 
ace newsmen and photographers, plus the 
news as reported by the United Press and 
news and wirephotos supplied by the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


But they also read The TIMES because 
its superb women’s section, ‘“Woman’s 
World,” featuring famed columnists Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dorothy Thompson, Dorothy Dix 
and many other noted writers in women’s 
fields, is such an excellent source for infor- 
mation on subjects women will always claim 
exclusively as their own, no matter what the 
trend of world events. 


1942 


WORLD 


RESTS HEAVILY 
ON LOVELY 
SHOULDERS 


So far in 1942, TIMES articles on fashion, 
beauty, cooking, homemaking, child training, 
shopping, sewing, etiquette, decorating, per- 
sonal advice and feminine comment which 
appear every day have brought more than 
130,000 letters from the busy women of 
Chicago’s feminine front! 


To do business today or in the future in 
Chicago, you must reckon with the enormous 
influence of these women. There’s no better 
way to reach them than through the pages 
of their favorite newspaper, The TIMES. 
It brings your message to more Chicago 
women at home in the evening than any 
other Chicago newspaper, and it is available 
at one of the lowest advertising rates per 
thousand for evening newspapers in the 
Unitd States. 


THE NEWSPAPER CHICAGO TRUSTS 


THE TIMES 


CHICAGO'S URE NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
RABIDWELL  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 


N. ANGIER 


WEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO ATLANTA 


ee tt 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Glen Bannerman (right), president of the Advertising & Sales Club of Toronto, ac- 

cepts the silver cup awarded to his organization by Sales Management for “Distin- 

guished Service to Salesmen.” Kinsey N. Merritt, president of the National Federation 

of Sales Executives is making the presentation. The Toronto club won in competition 
with 52 American and Canadian clubs. 


“By what yardstick does the quar- 
termaster depot measure a manufactur- 
er's ability to produce ?’’ was the third 
question. The answer was: 

“We consider the plant. We check 
the personnel. We look into the man- 
agement. Measuring the plant and 
the personnel is a rather simple mat- 
ter. Evaluating the management may 
be somewhat more difficult. We are 
learning that some managements, even 
in big organizations, don’t function 
well. About all we can say is that if 
the management falls down, future 
contracts are not awarded.”’ 

“Are large corporations favored in 
letting contracts ?”’ 

“No, we care very little about the 
size of the manufacturer. We stand 
ready at all times to do business with 
small plants. We gladly buy from 
the smallest whenever we can. But 
we do face one problem in that. If 
we happen to want a million units 
of some item, and if the small man- 
ufacturer can produce only 5,000, we 
naturally buy from the larger manu- 
facturer who stands ready to do quan- 
tity production. We think there's 
sound sense in that.”’ 

“Why are the railroads favored in 
routing shipments?” 

“They are not,” was the reply. “We 
use every manner of transport, accord- 
ing to which can function best for our 
needs. Besides railroads we use trucks, 
air express and air freight. 
now is to get stuff through.” 

At this point it was explained that 
one thing many manufacturers find 
difficulty in understanding is why the 
Government uses manufacturers’ stor- 
age for warehousing goods and why. 


The job 
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very suddenly, orders for from car 
lots to trainloads may come through 
to go on a certain train and a certain 
date by a special route. 

“It is to avoid congestion at ports 
of embarkation.” 

Back in World War I, the manu- 
facturers were told, intolerable conges- 
tion occurred at ports. Loaded trains 
stood on miles of trackage. Untang- 
ling cargoes was an enormous job. 
Ship sailings were delayed, railroad 
trathic stalled, transportation men all 
but driven crazy. 

Now the vast bulk of freight re- 
mains in the warehouse of the maker 
and it is released, routed and for- 
warded on schedule so that it gets to 
shipside exactly when the ship is avail- 
able. It all makes for smooth going 
and saves endless time. What's going 
abroad, and from where, is a military 
secret and cannot be discussed. Col. 
John J. Madigan, officer in charge of 
the transportation division, however, 
did give a peep into the domestic pic- 
ture. He said: 

“Five thousand car loads of quar- 
termaster goods move every day to 
posts and camps within the United 
States. Chicago is fast becoming the 
world’s largest shipping center.” 

Someone wanted to know about the 
relative importance of quality and 
price as they affected Government 
buying. Major Lynn O. Whitaker, 
ofhcer in charge of the grocery sec- 
tion explained: 

“The time is long past when we 
buy on price alone. High quality 
comes first. Some may wonder why 
they don’t get orders. I'll let you 
in on something there. We do take 


into consideration the reputation aid 
past performance of the manufacturer, 

e eliminate those we look upon as 
irresponsible bidders and those who 
are known as chiselers.”’ 

“T understand the Government buys 
large quantities of unlabeled canned 
goods?” was asked. ‘‘Why doesn’t it 
demand recognized, nationally known 
labels ?”’ 

“We are not interested in the label, 
We are interested in what’s in the can, 
We analyze the contents in our labor- 
atories and know what we are get- 
ting.” 

The American soldier was described 
as the best fed and the best clothed 
soldier in the world today. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 items, all to bring 
him comfort and happiness, are ware- 
housed regularly. When shoes are 
issued to him he has 90 sizes, lengths, 
widths and shapes to select from to be 
sure he gets a fit. 


He Had a Fit 


That statement caused a voice from 
the crowd to cry out in apparent agon- 
ized memory: 

“Back in 1918 the army had three 
sizes and I got the goddamdest fit!” 

Lieut. Col. John W. Fraser, officer 
in charge of packing house products, 
also added a touch of gaiety by saying 
that the ration for the WAAGS (the 
dog army) is officially classified as 
Ration K-9 and that a popular item 
with them is porterhorse steak. 

A “quiz table’ made up of big 
names poured questions, handed in 
by those present, at the army officers 
for well on toward an hour. At this 
table were: 

E. G. Cashman, president, Dough- 
boy Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 
interlocutor: J. L. Kraft, president, 
Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago; Mark A. 
Brown, vice-president, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago; R. L. Wil- 
liams, chief executive officer, Chicago 
& North Western Railway and presi- 
dent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha railroad, Chicago; 
Philip N. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Paul 
S. Willis, president, Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, New 
York; R. M. Connors, president, U. 
S. Cold Storage Co., Chicago; Wesley 
Hardenbergh, president, American 
Meat Institute, Chicago; and Philip P. 
Gott, president, National Confection- 
ers’ Association, Chicago. 

A variety of foods used in the Army 
were displayed. Exhibits revealed the 
advancement in the meat supply. 

Vitamins. get keen laboratory atten- 
tion—"to save the doctors’ pills.” 
And dehydrated meats and vegetables 
were shown in a surprising array. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


When the WHOLE costs 
less than the PART... 


Strange sounding but true—in the advertising business 


... because in New York City, first market in war and 
peace, many advertisers have found they can buy com- 
plete family coverage at less than they were paying for 
partial coverage. 

The medium for this is subway advertising. Even before 
gas rationing, nine out of ten New York City adults rode 
the subways in a month. Now circulation is greatly stim- 
ulated —in July, 11,914,002 more rides were registered 
than in July a year ago. Monthly riding averages 160,000,- 
000 now —a real bonus for advertisers already enjoying 
this extremely low cost complete coverage. 

Subways’ complete coverage, plus its daily repetition 
of impressions and other of its “all six” qualities, explains 
the outstanding sales success of this time-tested medium. 


Say it fast!Say it often! 


ome YY 


O « 


OBER 1, 1942 


be 


ONLY SUBWAYS GIVE 
ALL SIX: 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE -— nine out of ten 
adult New Yorkers rode the subways in 
a typical month—even before gas ra- 
tioning. 


DAILY REPETITION—the average rider 


takes more than 26 trips a month. 


PROLONGED EXPOSURE— average trip 


exceeds 23 minutes, 


PACKAGE IDENTIFICATION—in full 


color. 


POINT-OF-SALE INFLUENCE — stores 


are concentrated on subway routes. 


ECONOMY—Cost in cars, 4.6¢ per thou- 
sand circulation; in stations, 1.9¢ per 
thousand, 
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Ingenuity Plus 


Each passing day brings with it new indications of the 
permanent changes in manufacturing methods, in mate- 
rials and products, which wartime measures and necessities 
are effecting. American industry today is a gigantic labor- 
atory for the most far reaching experiments ever made. 
Materials long known but little or insufficiently used, are 
marching to the head of the line of desirable and useful 
goods. Magnesium, asbestos, glass, . . . watch them go! 

Asbestos, the “‘miracle’’ mineral of the ancients, known 
since the Sth Century B. C., is enjoying a rebirth. The 
tour large companies prominent in the industry—Keasby & 
Mattison Co., Johns-Manville Corp., Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co. and the Ruberoid Co.—report extensive research activi- 
ties in the asbestos field. Production reached a new peak 
last year, and it is expected that 1942 production will top 
that record. Wartime needs for the 2,500-year-old mineral 
are responsible for the growth in this industry. Asbestos 
yarn, cloth, felt, tape, paper, millboard, shingle, lumber, 
cement, pipe and composition materials are but a few of 
the applications for which this adaptable and versatile ma- 
terial is being used. 

As far back as the depression days of 1932, leading 
chemical engineers predicted that we would shortly pass 
from the ‘Iron Age’ to the ‘‘Magal Age’’—when magne- 
sium and aluminum and their alloys would best character- 
ize our industrial progress. Something more than the bare 
outlines of this Magal Age are already apparent. By the 
end of 1942 we will have produced over two billion pounds 
of aluminum—6.5 times the production in 1939. Our 
magnesium output is estimated at anywhere from 50 to 
100 times the pre-war peak. Project some of the present 
accomplishments of these lighter metals into the post-war 
world for just a glimpse of future trends and develop- 
ments*: (1) An important manufacturer of vacuum pumps 
makes certain eccentric cans from magnesium alloys. They 
weigh but 2 Ib., 10 oz. as against 9 Ib. 12 oz. if they 
were made of cast iron. These lighter cans greatly reduce 
vibration, give better performance and longer equipment 
life. (2) Railway Express Agency wanted portable con- 
veyors of the gravity type that could be used to unload its 
trucks and express cars. They had to be of lightweight 
construction yet able to stand up under constant and hard 
usage. Again, one of the new alloys solved the problem. 
The new conveyor in sections 10 ft. long and 18 in. wide 
with 30 ball bearing rollers weighs only 68 pounds. 


United States Rubber Co. recently held an extensive war 
exhibit to demonstrate to its distributors all aspects of its 
rapid conversion from peace to war products. 


Home Front Morale 


Activity on the home front—on the morale front—grows 
daily. Latest dispatches from key companies indicate ma- 
jor actions. Dr. Pepper has launched an army of 2,000 
route men—'‘Morale Minute Men’’. Members pledge to 
“fight on the home front by telling the story of Morale by 
using sixty second successful selling sentences on each 
dealer call” . . . Dodge Division of the Chrysler Corp. is 
keeping in touch with its field and factory executives who 


‘See the Sept., 1942 issue of Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering for more details. 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


are now engaged in war activities through “Me: of 
Dodge,” a mimeographed letter newspaper that an. 
nounces it is published ‘‘when the spirit moves and com. 
pany business does not interfere.’ Subscription is ‘) aid” 
by a letuer from an eligible recipient giving full facts (sub. 
ject to censorship regulations) concerning his wherea}outs 
and his job. To date, letters have been received from 
former Dodge men now with the Armed Forces in remote 
spots on the globe. These are edited and highlights of the 
writer's experience published in the succeeding issue. . . . 
Tying in with the National Nutrition Program, H. P. 
Hood & Sons, distributors of dairy products, have been 
teaching 1200 route salesmen the nutritive values of milk. 
For two months the men have been attending classes so 
that they might carry the story to their consumers. 


The United Drug Co. has announced the cancellation of the 
regional conventions of Rexall dealers, and the substitution of 
a Wartime Business Conference to discuss the problems of the 
retail druggists under wartime conditions. 


Briefs 


The nation’s rubber heels all carry a Victory trade-mark 
according to OPA regulations. ““V" for Victory is the new 
trade-mark which is stamped on the four grades of rubber 
heels being made for the nation’s fast growing army of pe- 
destrians. Since the new heels are made from scrap rubber, 
the OPA warns that they may not last as long as those 
made in the past. . . . One of the new wrinkles in retailing 
in the past few years is the surburban store outlet sponsored 
by big city merchandisers. Now with gasoline rationed and 
tires doubly precious, Franklin Simon & Co., New York, 
is testing a new idea. It is opening agencies in established 
stores of local retailers. Customers see the sample lines, 
and order merchandise direct from the home store. Other 
merchants and dealers facing shortages are watching the 
development with keen interest. . . . The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers has warned its members to watch 
for early rationing of butter, eggs, certain canned vegeta- 
bles and juices, coffee, tea and cocoa. 


The paper industry through the Paper and Twine Club is 
launching a nationwide drive to collect old keys for salvage 
purposes. 


Victory Library 


Bernside Mills, manufacturers of corduroy, popular war- 
time material, have just completed the publication of a tech- 
nical and style guide on corduroy for free distribution to 
the apparel and related industries. . . . “Make and Mend,” 
a fifty page booklet on the saving and restyling of clothes, 
has been published by the Spool Cotton Co. . . . General 
Electric Co. has released a 15 millimeter sound film entitled 
“Into the Wringer and Out with J. Smedley Sprout.” The 
film stresses the necessity of conserving washing machines 
by constant care and repair. . . . The American Institute of 
Food Distribution, Inc., in the September 19, 1942 issue 
of Weekly Digest, has prepared an analysis of the world 
food situation, both now and after the war... . “Doing 4 
Bigger Job—With Less” is the latest publication of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., explaining the 
company’s program of conservation. 
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ZKere’s mo pl ACE like homne " 


H OMe... the first thing that youth remembers, the last 


that age forgets . 


. . Home means food and warmth and solace... 


It is the strong arm that holds us up after every other prop has failed; 
the citadel to which we flee when every other defense has fallen. 


i SUDDENLY the American people 
Ayhave found out something. They have re- 
discovered HOME. True, we have always prided 
ourselves as a country of home-builders and 
home-makers. Yet over the period of a single 
generation we increasingly became a nomadic 
civilization, a restless race, a populace seeking 
new thrills. 


Now the Hectic Era in America wanes. Now 
we are returning to the simplicities. 


And fewer of our stepping-out adolescents 
will spend their evenings playing the roadhouse 
circuit. 

And fewer of our grownups will strain to 
keep up with the Joneses; they’ll keep up with 
the needs of Victory instead. 

And fewer of us—young or old—will imagine 
we must have so many material indulgences to 
give us happiness. 

From this day on the folks of the U. S. A. are 
going to spend more time in the home. Make 
more use of the home. Find more pleasure in 
the home. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 66 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


But do not misunderstand. This tremendous 
mass movement toward the home-way of living 
is not merely a rearrangement of daily routine. 
It is a re-birth of an ideal—the same ideal that 
sustained our forefathers in the hardship years 
of the founding of the Republic. 

Likewise we, too, shall be sustained in our 
hours of anxiety by closer family ties and closer 
neighbor ties. Together we shall learn the lessons 
of sacrifice and be strengthened by the example 
of common effort. 

Yes, this great adventure is a spiritual adven- 
ture. Its impulses spring from the hearts of the 
people more than from their intellects. And 
within millions of hearts there arises a whispered 
gratitude which says: “Thank God we have this 
place! Even as we love it so shall we keep it!” 


*% *% ~ 


America is fighting to preserve its home- 
way of life. Before you go to sleep tonight 
ask yourself this question: “Am I giving 
ENOUGH—am I doing ALL I can?” 


ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAI NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETSOIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


Oc roBER 1, 1942 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Chicago's distinctive hotel. . moderate 
rates..central location.. quiet rooms.. 
bring the kiddies— no extra charge 


aN OTTO K. EITEL 


CHICAGO 


ISMARC 


HOTEL 


RANDOLPH 
AT LASALLE 


Y Road toVICTORY 


Make the Mayfair your stop for 
pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
meal.—you'll push on towards 
— with renewed vigor * * 


yore: MMM ayfaitss. cous 


Over 50% of ail rooms $3.50 or less single 


HANG UP YOUR MAIL COUPON 


FILING TROUBLES 
in the filing folder that 


FOLDER | 

) mi) 

Oxjord ‘\ ail 
PENDAFLEX* Par: 

FOLDERS THE OLD WAY 
reduce filing time 20°. | aa"... 


ll : 
peal | | i HJ | 


THE NEW WAY 


NO SAG! 
NO DROOP! 
NO SLUMP! 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits 

in file drawer and 

folders hang in file! 
os 

*REG U PAT OFF 


transforms filing from 
laborious searching to 


INSTANT FOR FREE 
VISIBLE 
REFERENCE 


SAMPLE 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO 


331 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y 

Send me FREE sample of your Oxford Pendaflex folder 
and new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘‘How to Cut Filing 
Costs 20 per cent’’. No obligation, of course 


SEND NOW 


“This time, Joe, 


* 


I’m gonna say, ‘We can’t sell you a thing and we 
don’t even love you! 


799 
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Florida Salesmen Outwit Gas and 
Tire Shortage with Bus Caravan 


Twenty-five competing representatives are staging big 


chandise exhibitions. 


energy. order in larger quantities. 


LORIDA salesmen took it on 

the chin when Jap bombers 

shot the tires off their cars at 

Pearl Harbor. Then they got 
it in the neck when Nazi subs emptied 
their tanks of gasoline. 

“You can't do business with Hitler’ 
became “You can’t do business be- 
cause of Hitler” so far as they were 
concerned. They wore long faces and 
held long conversations with each 
other. It looked like a long vacation 
for everybody—without pay. 

Then somebody had a brainstorm. 
Why not gang up on the problem, 
smash it by collective action? Why 
not hire a bus and a truck and make 
the merchants come to them instead of 


going to the merchants ? 


Misery loves company, and the man 


traveling by bus. 


joint mer- 


Buyers save time and 


A circus air prevails, 


who had the brainstorm was soon 
surrounded by salesmen eager to par- 
ticipate. Other long conversations 
were held. Then they called on Mark 
Max, chairman of the rationing board 
in Miami, where 
on. 

The result was formation of the 
Southeastern Caravan, which has since 
made history as the real answer to the 
salesman’s prayer in this gasless, rub- 
berless world of 1942. 

Twenty-five salesmen representing 
a variety of merchandise pooled theit 
brains and expense money to form 
the caravan. 

D. D. Hays, representing hea 
Manufacturing Co., was made presi- 
dent of the group. (He also has Graff 
Manufacturing Co., on his list.) Nat 


all this was going 
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Roth, of Lampl Knitwear Co., was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

The idea is simplicity itself. 
pick | key Florida 
Tampa, Orlando, Jacksonville and 
Tallahassee—and arranged a two or 
three day buyers’ show for each. Then 
they bought 25 bus tickets, hired 
truck to haul their sample cases, and 
set Out. 

They travel just like a theatrical 
troupe, with plenty of good fellow- 
ship and exchange of business gossip 
between stops. They learn to know 
each other better, and learn to mix 
business with pleasure whether they 
like to or not. 

In this kind of streamlined compe- 
tition, your competitor helps pay your 
bills while you compete with him. 
The fact that he cuts his own bills in 
half by helping to pay yours only adds 
zest to the game. 

The caravan is preceded by advance 
publicity, as for any other kind of 
show. Announcements listing all the 
lines to be displayed are mailed out 
to all the merchants in the territory 
to be covered. 

In the old days (before Pearl Har- 
bor) a salesman would go to a hotel, 
rent a room, and display his merchan- 
dise all by himself. 


Rent a Whole Floor 


Now the caravan rents a whole floor 
of the biggest hotel in town and puts 
on a show big enough to make any 
merchant write home. 

How does it work ? 

“Retailers are with us 100%," says 
Mr. Roth. “Respcnse has been so 
wonderful we know this is the answer 
to our problem.” 

“Our Tampa show was the busiest 
and best business day we salesmen 
have ever experienced in that city,” 
Mr. Roth states, “‘and that includes the 
opening days of the annual Florida 
Fashion Mart. It is estimated that 200 
merchants from all over the west coast 
of Florida attended the caravan dis- 
play in one day.” 

The reason the merchants go for the 
idea is because they save plenty of 
time and money by looking at every- 
body’s merchandise at once. This en- 
ables them to do all their buying from 
samples they are able to look at and 
fee! 

In Jacksonville, the two largest de- 
partment stores, Cohen’s and Furch- 


They 
towns—Miami, 


gott's, sent all their buyers to the 
show. Merchants from Melbourne, 
Mavo, Brunswick, Live Oak, Lake 


City and other points as far as 200 
mis away, poured into town for the 
event. One Brunswick merchant spent 
$8.990. Everyone found the new plan 
at improvement over the old sys- 
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Caravan members believe the plan 
has come to stay—at least for the dur- 
ation. Salesmen who used to work 
like the devil and drive 40 or 50 miles 
a day to sell two or three bills of 
goods, now travel at their ease while 
selling 20 bills in the same length 
of time. 

Des Hays, who knows as much 
about selling as anyone in Florida, 
had the unique experience of making 
contact with 20 merchants he had 
never heard of during the first week 
of the caravan’s existence. 

This goes to prove that the caravan 
plan gets down to the bottom of the 


In war as 


pile—something that no plan of sell- 
ing has ever done before. This is es- 
pecially true in Florida, where roads 
are long and many towns far off the 
beaten track. 

The caravan did not get under way 
until late in August, and has already 
covered Florida and part of Georgia. 
Other organizations such as Southeast- 
ern Travelers Exhibitors are participat- 
Ing. 

“We are heartily in accord with the 
plan,’ says Gordon Morecroft, state 
OPA rationing officer, ‘and we will 
do everything we can to help out.” 


in peace, 


production is speeded 


most when shipments 


travel by the sky 


route — AIR EXPRESS. 


You do not need a ; PB Vicnps: 
priority to ship by 
AiR Express, but if 
you have war 
production ship- 


ments requir- 
ing priorities, 


an 


they will be granted. Phone Roil- 


way Express Agency, Air EXPRESS 


DIVISION, or any airline. 


Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 


eer 


‘ie years ago a Frenchman was 
as free as you are. Today what does he 
thnk — 


Frenchmen had rights, too, 1 wish I had 
known that patriotism is work, not talk, 
giving, not getting.” 


—as he humbly steps into the gut- 
ter to let his conquerors swagger past, 


And if that Frenchman could read 
our newspapers today, showing pressure 


—as he works 53 hours a week 
for 30 hours’ pay. 

—as he sees all trade unions out- 
lawed and all the “rights” for which he 
sacrificed his country trampled by his 
foreign masters, 

—as he sees his wife go hungry 
and his children face a lifetime of serfdom. 

What does that Frenchman— sol- 
dier, workman, politician or business 
man — think today? Probably it’s some- 
thing like this—“I wish | had been less 
greedy for myself and more anxious for 
my country; I wish I had realized you 
can't beat off a determined invader by « 
quarreling, disunited people at home, 
I wish 1 had been willing to give in on 
some of my rights to other Frenchmen 
instead of giving up all of them to a 
foreigner; | wish 1 had realized other 


You Cam Toam it Barres. Fasten. ros 
Less Wits a Waanes «6 Swaser 


groups each demanding things be done 
for them instead of for our country, 
wouldn't he say to American business 
men, politicians, soldiers and workmen 
—"Hf you knew the horrible penalty your 
action is bound to bring, you'd bury your 
differences now before they bury you; 
you'd work for your country as you oever 
worked before, and wait for your private 
ambitions until your country is safe. Look 
at me 


. | worked too little and wo late.” 


In the campaign 
which W & S is 
running to make 
Americans fighting 
mad, and _incident- 
ally to keep alive its 
own name and prod- 
ucts, this bitter re- 
flection stands out. 
It has been reprint- 
ed millions of times. 
Originally it appear- 
ed in only two mag- 


azines. 


How and What Can We Advertise 
Today with Nothing to Sell? 


Warner & Swasey, 100% on war work, find the answer in a grim 


series spurring the will-to-win. Reprint requests pour in. 


BY WALTER K. 


BAILEY 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 


VEN a modern sales manager 
is sometimes skeptical about 
advertising. “It probably does 
some good,” he may say, “but 
the salesmen really get the business. 
The agency men and the publication 
men talk about circulation and reader 
consciousness; but when you get right 
down to it—who reads advertising?” 

Well, I found out. 

Our company manufactures machine 
tools. We are builders of turret 
lathes. Machine tools upon which the 
machinery of peacetime is made are 
likewise used to make the machines of 
war. And with swiftness that was be- 
wildering, the machine tool industry 
was thrown headlong into the nation’s 
war preparedness and production pro- 
gram. 

At first, we thought we should ad- 
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vertise to promote sales of our prod- 
ucts to war production manufacturers. 
But the need became greater than the 
supply. Selling, in the normal sense 
of the term, became non-existent. The 
last thing in the world we needed was 
an order. We desired above all else 
that only those who absolutely needed 
our machines would try to buy them. 

What could we advertise today ? 

From a strictly sales standpoint, the 
logical course would be to discontinue 
advertising entirely. We talked this 
over with Ken Akers of Griswold- 
Eshelman Co., our advertising agency. 
We in the sales department had fre- 
quently asked, with our fingers 
crossed, ‘“Who reads it?” 

In the late Summer of 1941 we 
were discussing these matters along 
with the general state of public opin- 


ion in the United States with respect 
to the war production effort. It seem«d 
that too few Americans had a t: 
conception of the immensity of 1); 
struggle we had before us. 

Since we had no possible need {or 
sales promotion, we might use tne 
magazine space, for which we had 4l- 
ready contracted, for the broad pur- 
pose of attempting to stimulate in 
people an awareness of what might 
happen to the United States. In the 
series of ads that resulted was one cn- 
titled ‘““Wonder What a Frenchman 
Thinks About.” This said: 

“Two years ago a Frenchman was as 
free as you are. 

“Today what does he think—as he 
humbly steps into the gutter to let his 
conquerers swagger past—as he works 
53 hours a week for 30 hours pay—as 
he sees all trade unions outlawed and 
all the ‘rights’ for which he sacrificed 
his country trampled by his foreign 
masters—as he sees his wife go hun- 
gry and his children face a lifetime of 
serfdom. 


 O 


The Lesson for Us 


“What does that Frenchman—sol- 
dier, workman, politician or business 
man—think today? Probably it’s 
something like this—'I wish I had 
been less greedy for myself and more 
anxious for my country; I wish I had 
realized you can’t beat off a deter- 
mined invader by a quarreling, dis- 
united people at home; I wish I had 
been willing to give in on some of my 
rights to other Frenchmen, instead of 
giving up all of them to a foreigner; 
I wish I had realized other Frenchmen 
had rights too; I wish I had known 
that patriotism is work, not talk, grr- 
ing, not getting!’ 

“And if that Frenchman could read 
our newspapers today, showing pres- 
sure groups each demanding things be 
done for them instead of for our 
country, wouldn’t he say to American 
business men, politicians, soldiers and 
workmen—'If you knew the horrible 
penalty your action is bound to bring, 
you'd bury your differences now be- 
fore they bury you; you'd work for 
your country as you never worked be- 
fore, and wait for your private ambi- 
tions until your country is safe. Look 
at me . . . I worked too little and too 
late’.”” 

We ran it in Business Week and 
Newsweek. We certainly were not 
prepared for what happened there- 
after. This, bear in mind, was in 
October, 1941. 

I shall pass over the letters which 
came from all types of people who 
said we were doing the sort of thing 
that ought to be done. What astoun:- 
ed us were the requests for permis- 
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NO. 1 OUT-OF-THE-HOME 
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Now that your eye 
\™ is on Red Hot 

Transitads, Circulation 
Increases 


LOOK BEHIND THE FIGURES 


The basic advantages of Transitads are still the 
same. They always did penetrate far more deeply 
at far less cost in the big cities. They always have 
delivered continuous daily contact with masses in 
big space, full color. They always have delivered 
the sales story at point of sale. They always have 
increased city sales for advertisers who had no 
other medium for broad coverage in urban markets. 

Now there is a tremendous plus. Transit traffic 
is now 140.9% of last year, says American Transit 
Association. Reshuffling of department store and 
factory hours by traffic experts, plus reduction in 


Today's 


auto use points plainly to the fact that the addi- 
tional load is made up of high income auto owners, 
shoppers and workers. Today, as always, nearly 
95% of Transitads circulation is concentrated in 
cities of 100,000 population or more. 

How do your city sales stack up? Are you missing 
business through lack of a medium that really pene- 
trates in urban markets? Better look at Transitads. 
Without the new 41%, Transitads gave advertisers 
continuous daily contact with the greatest numbers 
at lowest cost. With the rich new 41% in the pic- 
ture, with rates lagging, no advertiser can overlook 
the importance of this major mass medium. For 
information on Transitads in America’s leading cities 
and markets, get in touch with— 


Medium 


CHICAGO—400 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Offices in 23 Principal Cities 


O « 
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NEW YORK—366 MADISON AVENUE 
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RESEARCH For A BETTER SIGN® 


DEVELOPED GALV-WELD 


Pat. No. 2,224,953 
Other Patents Pending 


NOW HELPING 
TO BUILD 
BETTER SHIPS 


In our research for a better method of 
sign building our engineers developed 
Galv-Weld, a method of welding gal- — 
vanized shapes and sheets and re- . ne ae 
galvanizing the welds, so as to leave i _ ; ‘ ae 

them rust-proof, Official U. S$. Navy Photograph 
THESE ALLOYS AND PROCESSES HAVE WITHSTOOD ALL TESTS AND HAVE BEEN 
APPROVED FOR USE — AND ARE BEING USED IN SHIPBUILDING. To further the 
nation’s fight for liberty, our subsidiary, Galv-Weld, Inc., has granted the government a 
free license for the duration, so that Galv-Weld alloys and processes can be used by all 
our armed forces to make welded joints rust-proof. Research continues at Artkraft*— 
along with our manufacture of war materials — so that after America has won the 
peace you may buy a better sign. Brochure, giving complete information on Galv-Weld, 
sent on request. 


SIGNS Half the metal in every ship, every tank, every gun is 
LONG SCRAP! Our fighting men need YOUR scrap—NOW! 
LIFE 

_ —by ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Ld GENERAL OFFICES: 1000 E. KIBBY ST., LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


*TRADEMARKS REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


WANT MORE 
INFORMATION 


Up-to-the-minute information 
on the Michigan Wartime 
Market (largest in the coun- 
try) is quickly available 
through Booth Michigan 
Newspapers. Close contact 


a vital part of the Booth 
Newspapers’ Merchandising 
Service, whose fresh, accurate picture 

of sales conditions has helped many 

an advertiser. Whether it’s informa- , 4 
tion or sales you want, no other 

medium gets as close to your market a . 1 it 

as newspapers. The Booth Michigan BO @) 

Newspapers, with a daily circulation ~ 


i. ; 4 
of over a third of a million, are out- ichigh" \ 
standing proofs of this fact. R $ | 


: 


Grand Rapids Press + Flint Journal Kalamazoo Gazette 


Saginaw NewS + Jackson-Citizen Patriot - Muskegon Chronicle 
Bay City Times + Ann Arbor News 


1. A. KLEIN,“50 E.42nd St, New York JOHN E. LUTZ, 435 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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with dealers and jobbers is rt ( ’ Ye ON ay A ‘ 


sion to reprint the advertisement 

A trade association wrote, “W 
using this ad as an editorial.” 

The head of a bakery wrote, ‘i am 
placing your advertisement on our 
bulletin board.” 

An insurance man wrote, “Muay ] 
have your permission to reprint and 
circulate this advertisement ?” 

From an overall manufacturer “| 
should appreciate your permission to 
send a copy of this advertisement to 
leading newspapers in our county.” 

From a dental supply house, "We 
would like a thousand reprints.’ 

A battery service station manager in 
a small Texas town asked ‘May | 
have your permission to use your ad in 
our local newspapers?” 

And a plumbing supply company - 
wrote, ‘May we use your ad in our 
monthly house organ?” 

By December, 1941, after saying 
“Yes, of course’”’ to requests for re- 
print permissions from an amazing 
variety of types of business, individu- 
als and publications, we thought this 
piece of copy had run its course. 


are 


Interest Snowballs 


But that was only the beginning. 
What we had not foreseen was that 
many reprints would bring successive 
requests for reprints. Each month 
brought more. Each request resulted 
in more reprints; each reprinting te- 
sulted in more requests. By July, 1942, 
we had received 77 requests for re- 
printing in one form or another— 
these entirely apart from the flocks of 
commendatory letters. 

As nearly as we can estimate, pub- 
lication of this ad in reprints result- 
ing from requests alone have given 
this advertisement a circulation of al- 
most 4,000,000 in addition to the 
circulation represented by paid space. 

“Who reads advertising?” 

As it appears now, everybody reads 
advertising. But why was this adver- 
tisement, out of all those we have pub- 
lished over the years, picked out for 
such comment and reprint? Perhaps it 
is because what we said in that ad hit 
squarely the fundamental psychologi- 
cal problem involved in the defense 
of our country. Perhaps it is because 
what we said in that ad placed flatly 
before the American public the fact 
that we must fight or submit. 

This October, 1941, advertisement 
gave the American people what might 
be termed a preview of the declara- 
tion of war which came at the turn 
of the year. And yet, I am still won- 
dering about the question raised in 
that ad. It was published last Fall. 
A lot has happened since. I wonder 
today what a Frenchman thinks about 
... today. 
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| Now, even Goldbricks get up early 


x ye 


Lois JANUARY is our candidate for the 
Congressional Medal and a D.S.C. 
She gets the soldiers (and sailors and 
marines, too) up—on time! 
Lois is WABC’s, and the Service Men’s, “Reveille 
Sweetheart”. Skilled in the ways of movie, stage 
and radio entertainment, from 5:30 to 6:30 every 
morning, Lois broadcasts to the boys at more than 
50 camps and stations in this area the popular 
music, the song, the friendly talk and banter they 
want to hear. (Maybe you’ve never tuned in a 
radio at that time. But that’s the precise hour 
when service men, all over America —even the 
Goldbricks — do their radio listening.) 
Do they like it? You ought to read their mail 
.. their requests for photos of Lois, for favorite 
tunes! And above all—their appreciation to he: 
and WABC for making the first 30-60 minutes 
Zh before they “fall in’ a pleasant experience such ¢ s 


.. their fathers, in ‘17 and ‘18, never knew. 

¢ 

r *Goldbrick. n. Army slang. One who holds lantern while fel- 
low soldiers dig ditch. See also’’dog robber,’’ “the Old Man’s 
pride and joy.” Syn. ‘’Topkick’s Tootsie,” “cinch soldier.” 


WABE 50,000 WATTS, NEW YORK - 24-HOUR SERVICE TO THE WORLD'S LARGEST MARKET 


ss 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented nationally by Radio 
Sales with offices located in Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, San Francisco, Charlotte. 
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Four Problems Fruehauf Trailer 


Licked With a Training Film 


This sound slide picture giving an expert’s advice on how to drive 


and maneuver bulky truck-trailer units started out as a good will 


project. Then it broadened into a patriotic service. Finally, it de- 
veloped into a selling tool for the future when Adolf is dead and 


the firm will be back on peace production. 


ae Ws 


D. WISE 


Manager Advertising and Sales Promotion, Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit 


LTHOUGH our company has 

nothing to sell now, a pro- 

gram of driver training is 

giving us the best kind of 
business insurance for the days when 
we will again be seeking civilian 
patronage. 

“Training drivers’ may sound 
slightly screwy at present. Neverthe- 
less, this long-range promotion is do- 
ing four jobs for us: 1. Performing 
a behind-the-lines task for our country 
at war; 2. Creating immeasurable 
good will for us among our customers 
and future prospects; 3. Indirectly, but 
powerfully, overcoming one of the 
major sales obstacles which faced us 
in the past and would have faced us in 
the future; 4. Subtly selling the design 
of our product competitively. 

This case history is offered only be- 
cause it may open a new channel of 
thought to others who would like to 
accomplish something similar. 


Objective: Good Will 


In our case, as will be seen, the 
“clothesline” on which to hang this 
job happened to be drivers—truck- 
trailer em who, incidentally, are 
far from becoming an extinct race. In 
your case it may be something entirely 
different. 

Our original intention wasn’t to ac- 
complish the four results mentioned 
above. We started out with a main 
objective—a selfish one—and a sup- 
plementary objective: First, to retain 
the good will of our present cus- 
tomers and win the good will of fu 
ture prospects; second, to do this in a 
way which would be beneficial, also, 
to our nation. The other two accom- 
plishments entered the program as 
natural developments after it was well 
under way, then they were strength- 
ened and made a definite part of the 
whole. 
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Our search for a way to arrive at 
target number one—retain and win 
good will—boiled down to this se- 
quence of reasoning: 

1. The motor transport industry is 
doing an essential task moving 
the materials of war. It cannot 
be dispensed with or there will 
be no war production. And most 
of these over-the-road freight 
movers use truck-trailer units. 

2. Truck-trailer drivers are going 
into the armed services and ex- 
perienced replacements are difh- 
cult to find. Many people know 
how to drive automobiles and 
trucks—but driving a truck-trail- 
er unit is an entirely different 
matter. 

3. If experienced drivers cannot be 
had in sufficient numbers, new 
ones have to be trained—other- 
wise essential freight movements 
will be curtailed. 

. Why not, as a service to truck- 
trailer owners everywhere, and 
as an even greater service to our 
country which needs the goods 
they handle, undertake to do the 
training job? 

While in ordinary times this would 
have been an excellent way to get 
business, our company now has noth- 
ing to sell for civilian use—is pro- 
hibited from its manufacture, as a 
matter of fact. Our reasoning was 
based strictly on a consideration of the 
welfare of our company in the future 
and the welfare of our country now. 

Investigation showed, surprisingly 
enough, that no one had ever put out 
a truck-trailer driver-training course, 
which merely cinched our conclusion 
that here was the direction in which 
to shoot. 

Since no guice was available, we 
had very little idea of what should 
be included in such a training course. 
Who were we to tell drivers how to 


— 


drive, anyway ? 
turers. 

This, of course, led to employing 
someone who did know. We were 
fortunate in obtaining the services of 
Edson Smith, twice winner of the 
World’s Champion Truck - Trailer 
Driver title in national competition. 
From there on the sailing was fairly 
smooth — except that we quickly 
learned there are about eight different 
and accepted ways to do each driving 
operation. The solution to this was 
to put out our story “Under the Tech. 
nical Direction of Edson Smith’’ who 
explained the best way to perform 
each of the various steps. 

Since this was to be a mass training 
program—many of our customers have 
several hundred drivers—we produced 
the course as a sound-slide film. To 
take care of smaller customers and 
those in remote localities, where film 
showings were unnecessary or imprac- 
tical, the film was supplemented with 
a verbatim ‘reproduction. in booklet 
form. Inexperienced drivers thus had 
a text book for review and further 
study after they had seen the film. 


We were manufac. 


Maneuverability Stressed 


After production was started we te- 
alized that here was a great opportun- 
ity to overcome an old bugaboo about 
our product—the false impression 
given by its size that a truck-trailer 
unit is difficult to maneuver. In fact, 
we could not very well tell bow to 
maneuver without ‘‘selling” its easy 
maneuverability. 

Here, too, we saw opportunities to 
“plug” features of our particular de- 
sign since, of necessity, we had to 
explain the differences. between the 
operation of various makes of trailers. 

However, the production was kept 
as non-commercial from our company 
standpoint as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. Aside from the introduction, 
“The Fruehauf Trailer Co. Presents 

.’, Our name or our product are 
not mentioned in the narration. The 
only other direct advertising our com- 
pany receives is from our name on 
the truck-trailer equipment itself. 

The slide film (Producer: General 
Broadcasting System, Inc., Cleveland) 
and booklet were scheduled for com- 
pletion about June 10, so on June 2 
we started our promotion program. 

First we sent a letter and return 
card to our customers, announcing the 
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Leople?: -pare() funny! 


(Y 
‘psst- psst~ 
Pon't that -psst- 


just like-psst- 
Bill-psst-_ 


omebody you know? 


Roosevelt is a headline, a voice on the to most people. There’s news in it about 
radio... MacArthur isa head ona poster... people we know—have known ever since 
Churchill is the man in the newsreels Pop started reading Sunday comics to us. 
... Stalin is the one with the big mustaches... | And the news is always good! 

Hitler is half fiend, half Charley Chaplin. So the Sunday comics section is a natural 

These important people, however, no as an advertising medium. It has heavy 
matter how much we see their pictures or traffic, high readership, regular habit, whole 
read about them, are hardly real. They don’t family habit, continuity of interest. Where 
live on our street, move in our circles. We can your advertising miss fewer people? 
don’t really know them. And Metropolitan Group comics are 

But the Sunday comics sections—holy | obviously among the best media. The papers 
smokes! That Moon Mullinsisadeadringer have the comics with the largest audiences 
for a fellow in our office. And is he a dope? —and have the largest audiences—more 
... Andy Gump’s mother-in-law looks like than 12,000,000 in all. They cover the largest 
the woman next door before she getsher hair markets, with the largest potentials—and 
up in the morning... And Superman is two-thirds of all retail sales! No national 
pretty close to what you’d be if you hadthe = medium can touch it for concentration; and 
chance—no fooling! few lists can match it! 

The space unit is large enough to be 

Sure, people are funny!...Moreofthem impressive. And the cost is mighty low, 
read the Sunday comicsthan readtheforeign too. The medium isn’t overcrowded yet. 
dispatches. Why not? The Sunday comics _It’sthe Number One opportunity in national 
section, when you get down to it, is just media today—and there is no better time to 
about the most interesting part of the paper use it!... Get the details—soon. 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe « Boston Herald * Bufialo Courier-Express @ Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland,Plain Dealer 

Des Moines Register « Detroit News ¢ Detroit Free Press ¢ Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal e New York News 

‘ew York Herald Tribune * Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press * Providence Journal * Rochester Democrat & Chronicle ¢ St. Louis Globe- Democrat 

St. Lonis Post-Dispatch ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press © Springfield Union & Republican ¢ 


Syracuse Post-Standard * Washington Star e Washington Post 
220 East 42d St., New York * Tribune Tower. Chicago « New Center Bldg., Detroit * 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Edson Smith, twice winner of _ the 
World’s Driving Championship, stars in 


the film... 


“Safety” is stressed throughout the pic- 
ture and Champ Smith illustrates with 
right-from-the-feedbox information. . . 


Such tricky techniques as “double dump- 
ing” on a narrow trestle are explained 


in full. .. 


o* 


SAI 
Ay 


’ \ 
2. COUPLING 
4. BRAKING 
AWARD TURNS §. BACKING 


7. UNCOUPLING 


Mastery of the “seven fundamentals” 
shortens the learning time of novices, 
improves the skill of veterans 
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film and booklet: “The training of 
new drivers is certain to become one 
of your major problems. It quite pos- 
sibly may be right now. And it seemed 
to us that assisting you with this prob- 
lem would be about as helpful as 
anything else we could do for you 
these days.” 

A copy of this mailing accompanied 
our announcement, at the same time, 
to our branch organization. It was 
explained to our field men, all of 
whom have slide film projectors, that, 
in view of conditions, we were at- 
tempting to relieve them of as much 
‘missionary’ work as possible by so- 
liciting inquiries direct from cus- 
tomers. As received, the requests for 
showings would be passed on to the 
branches for handling. Thus our 
branches had no preliminary leg-work 
to do, yet made the final contact. 

In view of the fact that only so 
many showings of the film could be 
made in a given period, and to as- 
sure prompt handling of requests, a 
second mailing—this time to our com- 
petitors’ customers—was delayed for 
two weeks. 

A week after that an announcement 
mailing was made to motor truck deal- 
ers, “prospect finders” for us in nor- 
mal times, whose cooperation and 
good will are most important to us. 

There is an angle to this last mail- 
ing worth mentioning. In our case, 
like that of most companies, man 
power in the field has been reduced. 
Likewise travel is being carefully con- 
trolled. Yet, many of our customers 
are located at points considerably re- 
moved from our branch cities. 


Two Birds with One Stone 


By announcing our driver-training 
program to motor truck dealers, we 
accomplished two things: The major- 
ity of them have slide film projectors 
and, therefore, could handle showings 
in outlying districts for us; second, 
the mailing gave us an opportunity to 
retain the friendship of this important 
group of sales outlets. We'll need the 
assistance of these dealers again some 
day. 

Their announcement letter, accord- 
ingly, started out: “A New Service 
for Your Customers; One of the 
major problems your truck customers 
face these days—at least the ones op- 
erating trailers—is driver training. 
To help you assist them, we now 
have available .. .” 

Fourth in the series of announce- 
ment mailings was directed to casualty 
insurance companies, the appeal to 
them being “‘safety.” 

Supplementing the mailings, the 
program was spotted in our trade pa- 
per advertising as well as plugged in 


a series of publicity releases. 

Figures tell part of the results: 

To date, direct inquiries have >een 
received from trailer owners for s!iow- 
ings to over 5,000 drivers. Requests 
received by our branches direct bring 
this total to several thousand more 

Sixty-two of our customers who 
have projectors have purchased the 
film outright so as to have it on hand 
at all times. We charge them our ac- 
tual cost for duplicates, absorbing the 
original production cost. 

Fourteen of the films have been 
purchased by insurance companies for 
use in their regular safety meetings, 
assuring us still wider distribution. 

To date, 20,000 copies of the book 
let have been distributed. These fig- 
ures are changing daily, since the in- 
itial announcement was made less than 
three months ago. 


Customers Praise Film 


More important to us than the fig- 
ures are the comments we have re- 
ceived from customers: 

“We wish to thank your company 
for the extraordinary effort in helping 
in the education of drivers with this 
fine picture.” 

“We are very pleased with it and 
the drivers showed keen interest.’ 

“The film is filling a very much 
needed spot in our war effort.” 

“We wish to extend to you a vote 
of thanks from the trucking industry 
for the fine job that you have done.” 

In analyzing the development of 
this program over the months, a few 
points seem to stand out quite clearly: 

1. It takes more than platitudes to 
retain good will in a day when cus- 
tomers are beset by multitudinous 
problems. They want help, not merely 
expressions of regret. They'll remem- 
ber best those who help them most. 

2. Since most companies today must 
be engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
war work, it isn’t difficult to weave 
into your project the element of “help- 
ing to serve our country better.” 

3. It isn’t necessary to be commer- 
cial in your undertaking. Subdue self- 
interest and see how, almost auto- 
matically, you actually benefit more 
than otherwise. 

4. Inject every possible bit of “sell” 
into your program, but make it inct- 
dental to the main theme. Hit em 
with a pillow! 

5. Support your project with a well 
rounded promotional program, bear- 
ing in mind, particularly, that your 
sales force is smaller than usual and 
that the men left haven’t much time 
for or interest in missionary, good 
will-building work these days (it 
doesn’t show up on their mor hly 
balance sheet). 
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RUBBER. 


whether real or synthetic . . . a word to conjure with — not dead — 


not dormant — but one of the most active factors in the defense 


program. 


Doubtful, are you? Then read 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


which in September carried 21% more space and 33.7% more gross 
in advertising than the September, 1941, issue and the largest sales 
of any regular issue since 1930—over 50% more display space than 


carried by any other publication in the field. 


This proves two things: first, that men who know rubber and the 
compounding and equipment problems that come with the use of 
more reclaim and synthetics have full confidence in the future of the 
industry; and second, that INDIA RUBBER WORLD is the accepted 
authority and the recognized medium for reaching this rubber field 


—so essential to the war effort. 


A post card will bring valuable market information regarding the 


rubber field today—together with circulation figures and space rates. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Established 1889 
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to Sell 


1. Holiday Package: Candy Crafters, Inc., Lansdowne, Pa., 
has issued a series of novelty candy packages in the form 
of pumpkins, cats and turkeys. Cartons designed by 
Robert Gair Co. 


2. Time-Saver: Consolidated Trimming Corp., New York, 

presents its new product, “Simpleat,” designed to make 

the perfect pleating of window draperies easy and sure. 
The cover and dispenser box give full instructions. 


3. Stoneware Containers: The Clansman is the latest pack- 

age of men’s toiletries being offered by the Alfred D. 

McKelvy Co., New York. It contains stoneware jugs of 
lotion, cologne and tale. 


4. Gypsy Patteran: Prince Matchabelli, Inc., New York, 

packages its newest cologne in a jingling tambourine, col- 

orful, gay, and made of non-priority materials. The pack- 

age is carried out in effective shades of pale blue and 
fuchsia. 


5. Bent Glass: Kensington, Ine., New Kensington, Pa., con- 
tinues its conversion from metalware to glassware with a 
new line of bent glass. The line, designed by Lurelle 
Guild, contains several pieces shaped and decorated to 
resemble popular pieces in the company’s former alumi- 
num alloy gift series. 


Combination 
BILLFOLD and IDENTIFICATION CARD CASE 
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Made of Top Grain Genuine Leather 


Has 5 window compartments for cards and photos 


Full length roomy pocket for bills 


Extra utility pocket for stamps, change, nail file 
and comb 


Safe streamlined flap and bar closing 


A GRAND GIFT FOR CUSTOMERS + DEALERS *- SALESMEN « EMPLOYEES 


Quotations on request on various quantities — various leathers, including Genuine 


English Pigskin, Genuine Calfskin (Black or Brown), Genuine Cowhide, Genuine Saddle. 


Single Sample Price—in Top Grain Genuine Goatskin, boxed—$1.00 


Advertising Corporation of America 
Two Park Avenue New York City 


Factory—Easthampton, Massachusetts 
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New and Powerful 


— 


WHERE? jsacKsonvi.Lte, 


Florida—covering the rich trading 
territory and the numerous Army and 
Navy establishments of northern 
Florida and southeastern Georgia with 
the strongest signal in the area. 


WHAT? a comPLETE new radio 


station with the most modern studio 
and transmitter equipment, including 
a 4-tower night-time directional an- 
tenna ... an experienced staff... 
a policy dedicated sincerely to the 
public interest. 


WHEN? own THE AIR October 


10 with 17% hours daily of lively 
programs friendly announcers 

- and Associated Press News on 
the hour. Why not schedule spots 
or transcriptions for the historic open- 
ing week when public interest will be 
at a high level. 


PROGRAMS? Geared to listen- 


ing tastes of the rich southeastern 
ma‘ket, offering the finest shows the 
South’s largest independent station 
can produce. Music! News! Sports! 
Service! 

RATES? WPDQ’s rate structure 
is attractively low despite its blanket 
coverage of the richest trading area 
in the Southeast. See Standard Rate 
and Data or request a rate card. 


Meet 


Fronto! 


Pronto is the live- 
ly symbol of the 
spirit of WPDQ. 
He’s on the job 
every minute, 
mak ng sales 
for your prod- 
ucts, making 
friends for you. 


Take advantage of the unique position 
and dominant power of WPDQ in the 
Southeastern market. Don’t overlook the 
active popular interest in this new sta- 
tion. Take advantage of this interest to 
schedule spots and transcriptions now. 


— StationWP I) ¥ 


Jacksonville Broadcasting 
Corporation 
Gulf Life Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Represented by: 
George P. Hollingbery Co., 
Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


+ DayandNight « 1270K.C. 
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Media & Agency News 


Youth Magazines Unite to Sell 
Markets Tomorrow and Today 


“The future of your business is in their 
hands.” This is the headline of a forth- 
coming advertisement in a series which five 
magazines, joining together as the Young 
Grofp, have started to publish in busi- 
ness papers. 

Together, the five have an A. B. C. cir- 
culation of 1,550,000, almost all between 
the ages of 11 or 12 and 17 or 18. They 
are American Girl and Boys’ Life, official 
magazines of the Girl and Boy Scouts, 
Open Road for Boys, and Young America 
and Young Catholic Messenger, distributed 
respectively through public and through 
parochial schools. They are being offered 
to advertisers at a group discount of 10%. 
A booklet on ‘The Facts of Life for Busi- 
ness, will tell the “youth” story in detail 
to advertisers. 

The campaign will emphasize that the 
readers of these magazines are the “boys 
and girls, young men and women, of poise 
and prowess who lead their cliques and 
sets and crowds.”’ Many of them also are 
on the way to becoming leaders of tomor- 
row. “When a new generation patronizes 
a business, that business has life extension 
for another generation.”’ 


Markets of the Future 


And so the members of the Youth Group 
are seeking, and getting, institutional cam- 
paigns. Such advertisers, they point out, 
are building their reputations now among 
the young people who, five or ten years 
hence, will be among the principal buyers 
of their products and services. In its an- 
nouncement, last month, the Youth Group 
quoted President Roosevelt, who told the 
International Students’ Assembly on Sep- 
tember 3 that “the cause of the United 
Nations is the cause of youth itself.’’ 

Findings of Carl W. Drepperd and Mat- 
thew N. Chappell (who recently made a 
somewhat similar study for the American 
Magazine) are the basis of the campaign, 
through Swertfager & Hixon, New York 
agency. Mr. Drepperd and Dr. Chappell 
concerned themselves with the state of 
mind of America’s youth, and particularly 
of the readers of these magazines. ‘‘State 
of mind,” it is explained, “is the result of 
environmental pressures.” The things which 
the youngsters read and think about are, of 
course, environmental factors. What they 
read and how this affects their ability to 
think and act today helps to determine the 
degree of their leadership tomorrow. 

The advertising will be quite specific in 
showing that “youth must be served,” 
and will serve itself. One insertion will be 
in the form of an open letter from ‘‘1,550,- 
000 of America’s youth” to “Messrs. Al- 
fred P. Sloan Jr., Bruce Barton, Clare Fran- 
cis and all other leaders of American busi- 
ness.” It will point out that “we are 
America’s tomorrow. We . . . will be 
America, carry its burdens, direct its des- 
tiny, elect its officials, pay its taxes and 
own its industries." The new tomorrow is 
“dawning faster than any other tomorrow in 
history. Already we are thinking as adults 

. already we are as men and women. 
We need you, yes. But above all, you need 
us. 
The campaign will deal also with youth 
as present customers of many businesses 
and as a factor of considerable influence 
in family doings and purchases. This in- 


fluence has been found, among other ¥ ays, 
in the home and home furnishings, in the 
family food and week-end activity. The 
Federal Housing Administration discov: red, 
a short time ago, that the entertainment 
interests of youngsters from 15 to 18 were 
a factor in many a modernization job done 
in homes. Surveys by individual maga-ines 
in the group have shown not only thar the 
children’s own taste dominates in selection 
of clothing and other personal belongings, 
but carries weight in the purchase of toods 
and home appliances. 

With many consumer-product manufac. 
turers now engaged wholly in war work, 
members of the Youth Group are empha- 
sizing that “your post-war market” applies 
with special force among today’s 11-17 age 
youngsters. One of these publications says, 
“American youth rapidly is moving into 
your sales orbit—not out of it.” Figures 
are cited to show that “our population gets 
its learning early or never.” The United 
States Office of Education reveals that of 
82,200,000 adults in the country, 49,590,- 
000 did not go beyond grammar school, 4,- 
100,000 were illiterate and 6,100,000 were 
high school graduates. 

Youngsters, in wartime, mature earlier 
and marry earlier. ; 

Among advertisers engaged in “educat- 
ing’ post-war customers this year through 
youth magazines are Agfa Ansco, Amerti- 
can Telephone, General Electric, Lever 
Bros., Philco, L. C. Smith & Corona, U. $ 
Rubber and Westinghouse. 

Organizing committee for the Youth 
Group of Magazines is composed of Nel- 
son J. Peabody of Open Road for Boys, 
Charles R. Abry and George V. Rumage 
of Young America, P. W. Willson of Boys’ 
Life, A. M. Willcox and Eric Shumway of 
American Girl, and George A. Pflaum of 
Young Catholic Messenger. Sales offices are 
located in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Detroit. 


Agencies 


The war is making rapid changes in the 
personnel, and sometimes the ownership, 
as well as the type of work being done 
by agencies. . . . Walter E. Edge sells the 
control of Dorland Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City and Asbury Park, N. J., 
which he had held for nearly 50 years, to 
Eugene A. Tighe, Edward J. Wallis and 
William H. Manning. Clarke Salmon 
buys the controlling interest in Bauerlein 
Agency, New Orleans, from the widow of 
George W. Bauerlein, who died last June 
(Among this agency’s accounts are Hig: 
gins Industries, Inc.). . . Wesley A. Gil- 
man and Paul L. Lewis resign as vice- 
presidents of N. W. Ayer & Son to form 
Lewis & Gilman, at Philadelphia. 

* * * 

Newsworthy among account changes 
were Conference of Alcoholic Beverage 
Industries, Inc., New York, appointing 
Swertfager & Hixon for a $100,000 test 
campaign in newspapers of seven southern 
states; Palmolive soap to Ted Bates, Inc.; 
American Bosch Corp., to William B. Rem- 
ington, Inc., Springfield, Mass.; National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, 
and Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, to Mac- 
Farland, Aveyard & Co., Chicago, and 
Congress Cigar Co., New York, La Palina 
cigar, to Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago. | 

Other account changes include [cna 
Wallace Hopper cosmetics to Erwin, W 2s¢y 
& Co.; Westminster socks to Fuller & 
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Smit) & Ross; Tetiey soup mix to Duane 
Jones Co.; National Women’s Undergar- 
men’ Manufacturers Association to Con- 
solid.ted Agency, New York; Fisher, 
Bruc. & Co., Philadelphia, chinaware, to 
Gray & Rogers, there; Washburn-Wilson 


Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho, split peas, to 
H. } LeQuatte, Inc., New York; Coast 
Meta!s, Inc., to Rickard & Co., New York; 


and Barker Food Products Co., Los Ange- 
les, dehydrator of soups and vegetables, 
to Erwin, Wasey. 

s * * 

To the Navy goes Alfred Stanford, vice- 
president of Compton Advertising, Inc.; 
to the Army Air Corps, A. J. Welch, vice- 
presiclent of J M. Hickerson, Inc.; to the 
Army, Daniel C. Kaufherr, vice- president 
of Irwin Vladimir & Co. 


Photo by 
Conway Studios 


John E. MeMillin 
heads Compton’s 
creative work. 


McDonald Gillespie becomes Camay soap 
account executive at Pedlar & Ryan, suc- 
ceeding F. Kenneth Beirn, who joins the 
Bureau of Campaigns of OWI, in Wash- 
ington. . . . Joseph M. Greeley, former 
advertising executive of Hecker Products, 
is now with Pedlar & Ryan. John E. 
McMillin, a vice-president of Compton Ad- 
vertising, Inc., is named a director of the 
company and ‘placed in charge of all crea- 
tive work there. Storrs Haynes be- 
comes radio program manager and Hal 
James new program manager of Compton. 

* @¢ 8 

Stanley K. Wilson and Robert H. Ran- 
kin are now creative executives and James 
E. Lee production manager of Knight & 
Gilbert, Boston. , . . John F. Price, Chicago 
manager, and E. §S. Pratt, media manager 
are elected directors of Sherman K. Ellis 


& Co... Larry Triggs, from Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, joins Cecil & Presbrey as copy di- 
rector . . Ralph Heineman, formerly 


head of his own agency, is now with R. & 
R., Chicago, as an account executive. 

Max Wylie, former script director of CBS, 
becomes a radio executive with N. W. Ayer 
& Son John W. Blough, from J. 
Stirling Getchell, Inc., joins Lennen & 
Mitchell, handling sales promotion and 
merchandising on the Calvert account... . 
Miss Evelyn Kaye becomes publicity direc- 
tor of Pettingell & Fenton, New York. 


* 

© L. Funnell, from Buchanan & Co., is 
n 1 copy executive with Charles W. 
H t Co. Willard Butler joins Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., as time buyer. . . 
Arthur J. Daly, formerly with N. W. 
A & Son, is appointed radio director of 


¥ im H. Weintraub & Co 
* oe * 

gan & Arnold, Los Angeles, is elected 
a aie of American Association of Ad- 
\ ing Agencies. . . . New members of 
Association of Export Advertising 
ies are T. B. Browne, Ltd., New 

and S. Roland Kay, Inc., Chicago. 


\gazines 


ue in part to the recent clarification of 
l'reasury Departmént’s attitude on ad- 
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vertising, theres an increasing number of 
bright spots in the magazine and farm pa- 
per linage picture. Dollar volume of 
Farm Journal's October issue will be the 
largest for this month in 65 years. 
Country Gentleman for October will carry 
more columns of advertising than for any 
October since 1930. . American Maga- 
zine for October and November is 20% 
ahead in linage of same issues of 1941. 
Charm for September was up 46% from 
September, 1941. . Fawcett Women’s 
Group will have a record November, and 
Collier's had a record September. . . . Busi- 
ness Week currently is running 35% and 
Newsweek 73.5% above last year, and 
United States News was up 40% in linage 
(and more than that in dollars) in the 
first nine months. 

* * * 

Newsweek advances Arthur V. Ander- 
son to the newly-created post of advertis- 
ing director. Edwin J. Hughes becomes 
advertising manager; Curtis F. Moss, 
Chicago manager, and Victor Craig, eastern 
advertising manager. United States 
News opens advertising offices in Philadel- 
phia and Boston, in charge of Harold R. 
Peto and Stuart Heminway. Walter V. 
Bennett, William Hutton, Joseph Kelly and 
O. L. Helfrich, join the advertising staff 
of the News. Edward Maher becomes 


Remember 


assistant publisher of Liberty. M. O. 
Lokensgard joins Liberty's Chicago sales 
staff, succeeding Robert R. Burton, now a 
captain in the Army. Lee Tracy re- 
signs as promotion manager of Look. Har- 
land Walter joins the Detroit staff of Look. 

Paul Connell and Kenneth Wright 
join Capper Publications in New York. . 
J. R. Cominsky, for 15 years an advertising 
executive with the New York Times, be- 
comes executive vice-president of Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

x * 

Although several magazines (including 
Life and Reader's Digest) \ately have criti- 
cized radio, a few of them now find them- 
selves glorified on the air. Campbell Soup 
Co. starts to sponsor a weekly “Radio 
Reader's Digest’ on 65 stations, and How- 
ard Clothes sponsors “True Story Theater 
of the Air’ on eight stations. Time, Inc., 
begins to sponsor a five-a-week ‘‘World- 
wide News Review’ on WQXR, New 
York, with Time and Life providing the 
news. Six southern stations, six days a 
week, begin to broadcast “vital facts about 
Southern Agriculturist.” 

* * & 

Young America is issuing a handbook 
for teachers on “How to Teach Nutrition,’ 
and Collier's introduces Vita-Min-Go, a 
game to help people learn their vitamins 


No Other New England 
Radio Station Gives You 


All This 


~ if, \ 
vr 
A 


Couerage WTAG is the only station providing va we 
. a CHUSE er : 


primary coverage throughout Central New England — x “ a 


one of this nation’s busiest areas in war production. 


A udience lt has nearly twice as many listeners in 


its grea as all other stations combined. 


° 
Promotion WTAG’s parent newspapers, the 


Worcester Telegram and the Evening Gazette, morning, 


evening, Sunday give WTAG’s advertisers complete pro- 


motional backing. 


When You buy Time-- Buy Au Audience 


WTAG 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
N. B.C. BASIC RED NETWORK 
EDWARD PETRY § CO. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Owned and Operated by the Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


and minerals. . . Parents’ Magazine issues 
findings in a survey of consumer purchases 
in food and grocery stores. . . Farm Journal 
and Farmers Wife awards Robert M. 
Dunn, advertising manager of Agfa Ansco 
a smoked turkey as first prize for guessing 
most closely the number of letters it re- 
ceived from subscribers in response to a 
letter from a farm woman who preferred 
not to can fruits and vegetables. . . Fawcett 


A Message to Newspapers, Maga- 


zines, Radio Stations and other 
Sellers of Advertising. 
Is your 


BOOKLET 
DISTRIBUTION 
on the Beam? 


© We're not referring to the 
subject matter, format and art- 
work . . _ though, in a way, we 
are, since a good promotion piece 
deserves bulls-eye effectiveness 
throughout its entire distribution. 


* Before you get into production 
on your next booklet ask for 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s _ two- 
way formula that cuts costs while 
keeping distribution on the re- 
sult beam. 


e The price of a postage stamp 
can mean a big saving and a 
better-than-average response, All 
that’s necessary is a line about 
the size of the proposed booklet 
and the number of pages. 


SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in | 


uantities still less). 


trengthen sales promotions with prints of testi. | 
| 


monial letters, orders, etc. 


For office duplication, often costs less than typing | 


or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


Starts a promotion on its “largest family of 


magazines . . . for the entire family.” ... 
Crowell-Collier issues a booklet titled 
“What's Your Name Worth?’—which 


shows what happens to well-known prod- 
uct mames and trade-marks when advertis- 
ing stops. 


Radio 


With almost all the best time on WNBC, 
Hartford, sold out, Richard W. Davis. 
general manager, and the station’s saics 
staff are now devoting themselives iargely 
to war bonds and stamps. 

* * * 

Both CBS and NBC now have more 
than a score of programs on a full net- 
work basis—respectively, 116 and 125 sta- 
tions. American Tobacco, Liggett & 
Myers and Philip Morris have gone fuil 
network on both. Lever Bros., with four 
full network shows, leads on CBS. General 
Foods has three on NBC. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, Pharmaco Co. establishes a 
record by putting “Double or Nothing,” 
for Feen-A-Mint gum, regularly on 203 
Mutual stations. 

* * 

NBC, for Old Gold cigarette, was nigh 
bidder ($71,200) for broadcast rights for 
the Joe Louis-Billy Conn title fight, to be 
held in New York on October 12 for 
Army Emergency Relief. Mutual is 
broadcasting the World's Series over 300 
stations, for Gillette. 

.** 

Paul M. Hollister, formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., and R. 
H. Macy & Co., is appointed vice-president 
in charge of advertising and sales promo- 
tion of CBS. . Charles B. Brown is 


Be 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 
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J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS + 


Pe EGIN Al 
CALGARY 
EOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


WM BD THE HEART OF ILLINOIS | 


PEORIA ® 5000-1000 Watts ® CBS 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 


FREE G PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 
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James V. Toner, (/:ft) 
president of Boston idi- 
son Co., presents a il] 
of sale for WEEI to the 
station’s general manager, 
Harold E. Fellows. for. 
merly the property of 
Boston Edison and oper- 
ated under lease by CBS, 
WEEI is now a Colum. 
bia unit. 


appointed director of advertising and sales 
promotion of NBC, succeeding Ken R,. 
Dyke, who is now with OWI in Washing. 
ton. Joseph A. Ecclesine becomes network 
sales promotion manager of NBC. . . Andy 
Kelly is named publicity director of Colum- 
bia Pacific Network. . . . Linus Travers is 
elected executive vice-president and Robert 
T. Bartley vice-president of the Yankee 
Network. . . . Francis C. McCall becomes 
manager of news and special events at 
NBC, succeeding A. A. Schechter, now 
with OWI. . . . Weed & Co., radio sta- 
tion representative, opens a Boston office, 
in the Statler building, in charge of Charles 
D. Kean. 
* * # 

Frequency modulation continues to ex- 
pand. Westinghouse is putting W57PH, 
Philadelphia, and W49FW, Fort Wayne, 
on the air. . . KFOR, Lincoln, Neb., joins 
the Blue Network. . . WHK-WCLE, Cleve- 
land, become affiliates of Mutual. 
WDEL, Wilmington, NBC outlet, increases 
its power to 5,000 watts. . . . WEEI, Bos- 
ton, is purchased by CBS from Boston Edi- 
son Co. 

* * #* 

Mutual Broadcasting System introduces 
a streamlined network service, with each 
60-minute period balancing news, music, 
variety and war-effort features. 

* * * 

Officials of the War and Navy depart- 
ments, WPB and OWI, and executives of 
Coca-Cola Co., and the Blue Network, par- 
ticipated in a closed-circuit session with 
Blue affiliates across the country last month, 
just prior to the opening of Coca-Cola's 
new ‘Spotlight Bands” series, which orig- 
inates at army posts, naval bases and war 
plants. 

* * #* 

NBC estimates from a survey that, with 
only one year’s normal stock of new radio 
sets now available to replace obsolete re- 
ceivers, and with the supply of radio re- 
pair parts practically depleted, “millions of 
listeners soon will be without receiving fa- 
cilities, unless the government relaxes its 
rigid ban on manufacture of replacement 
parts and materials.” 

es © 

Blue Network wins the American Legion 
Auxiliary’s radio award for “greatest over- 
all contribution to our war effort.” 


Newspapers 
This week (October 1-8) is Nat:onal 


Newspaper Week. Newspapers’ role in the 
war as “democracy’s heavy artillery—! ing 
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hard-r than ever’’ is emphasized in an ad- 
verti.ement prepared by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, Amcrican Newspaper Publishers 
Association, being published this week 
throughout the country. 

% 

A. the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber i2 and 13, members of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association, will re- 
port, among other things, on progress of 
their work against inflation, in helping 
scrap collections, and other war efforts. 


ce + 


Newspapers, individually, report to SM 
on war work. . . . Port Huron, Mich.. 
Times Herald sends tear sheets of several 
advertisements on scrap collection which 
it published from local concerns and 
groups. Total linage in this campaign was 
11,760. Asheville, N. C., Citizen- 
Times recently issued a 16-page tabloid sec- 
tion to promote naval enlistments, built 
around the idea of replacements for the 
U.S.S. Asheville, sunk in the Java Sea last 
March. Chicago Defender, Negro 
weekly, published a 100-page Victory edi- 
tion on September 26, some 300,000 copies 
of which were distributed. . Chicago 
Tribune publishes four color pages in a 
month to boost the Navy. 

cd * * 

Edward J. Meehan becomes acting ad- 
vertising director of the South Bend Ty- 
bune, succeeding W. S. Bowman, who 
joins the Army. . . . Meredith H. Powell, 
advertising manager of the Daily Press, 
Inc., Newport News, is now an officer with 
the naval reserve. . . . Stephen P. Mahoney 
of Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, newspaper 
representatives, is appointed a lieutenant 
commander in naval aviation. 

es - 

In the first eight months of this year 
general or national made the best showing 
among the major classifications in news- 
papers of 52 large cities, Media Records 
reports. General lost 1.1% from the same 
period of 1941. Retail was down 1.7, clas- 
sified 11.4, financial 12.9 and automotive 
58.3. Total linage in this period declined 
67% 

re 2 

In August general linage gained 12.9% 
from August, 1941. Retail was up 0.6 for 
the month, while automotive, financial and 
classified declined 29.3, 23.5 and 5.9%, 
making a loss in total linage for the month 
of 0.8%. 

* *& & 

The Bureau of Advertising issues Sup- 
plement No. 1 to its book, ‘Advertising 
Goes to War,” published last July. The 
supplement reproduces 49 wartime news- 
paper advertisements, both national and 
local 

° 6 6 

Norristown, Pa., Times Herald appoints 
Fred Kimball, Inc., as general advertising 
representative. . . . St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
issues a promotion piece on its new policy 
of selling spot announcements in small 
space at the bottom of the front page. 


Business Papers 


Advertising & Selling announces that H. 
W. Roden of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., will 
be chairman of the 1942 jury and Stuart 
Peabody, Borden Co., chairman of the ad- 
min strative board of its annual advertising 


awards. . . . Industrial Marketing presents 
annual editorial achievement awards to 
Am. rican Aviation, American Machinist, 


Arc’ ‘tectural Forum, Construction Methods, 
Dov-estic Engineering, the Log, Metals & 
All. .;, Mill & Factory, Modern Packaging. 
Pow» and Purchasing. .. . Electrical Equip- 
mei’. New York, is elected a member of 
Cor rolled Circulation Audit, Inc... . F. 
Oc roBER 1, 1942 


, 


Jack J. Boyle 

moves from Elk’s 

to Liquor Publica- 
tions. 


W. Dodge Corp. will introduce early next 
year a Sweet's Catalog File for Product De- 
signers. .. . Underwear & Hosiery Review 
is publishing a 25th anniversary issue in 


November. . . . Chain Store Age, variety 
store editions, sponsor in October a promo- 
tion on “toilet goods needs for wartime 
workers.” 

* * * 

Jack J. Boyle, from Elks’ Magazine, be- 
comes vice-president and advertising direc- 
tor and Harry Schwartzchild trade relations 
director of Liquor Publications, Inc., New 
York. . . . Leslie F. Black, formerly with 
House Beautiful, is now advertising man- 
ager of Interiors, New York. . . . Todd 
Barton resigns as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Independent Grocer. 

‘+ * * 


Advertising Research Foundation’s com- 
mittee in charge of research on business 
papers has decided to postpone for the 
duration a proposed study on this medium. 


OCTOBER 10" 


Issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 


MUST Reading For Sales and 
Advertising Executives 


AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE PICTURE 
OF INCOME AND POPULATION 


Must reading, certainly . . . but the October 10th 
SALES MANAGEMENT will rate another “must” 
once you’ve seen your copy. You'll issue an order 
immediately proscribing its use outside your office. 
In- fact, you'll see to it that it never gets more 
than a handy chain’s length from your files .. . 
where it’s instantly available for frequent refer- 
ence in months to come. You’ll probably wind up 
ordering extra copies to placate key men in your 
organization, who will want to know how in hell 
they’re going to map successful promotions if the 
October 10th issue is always in your hands. 


The NEEDED Guide to Mid-War 
and Post-War Planning 
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Che Hartford Courant 


Established 1764 
(Sells for 4c) 


Represented Nationally by 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


Did you miss 


QUEZON 
RUML 
McNUTT 


on tHE NEW 


MARCH or TIME 


Produced and Sponsored by the Editors of 


TIME 


America’s Most Important Magazine 


LISTEN TO A NEW 
GROUP OF NEWS - MAKERS 


NEXT THURSDAY 


NBC NETWORK 


10:30 tr 
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Sales Manag, 


Hi ehSpot Citie 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has maintained 
for several years a running chart on 
the business progress of nearly 200 
large cities. The ones shown in the 
following columns are those where, 
for the 12-month period ending 60 
days ahead, retail sales should show 
the greatest increases. 

Two index figures are given under 
“Retail Sales Index,’ and one volume 
figure. Under ‘Rate of Change” we 
first show the “City Index.”” A figure 
of 126.0, for example, means that re- 
tail sales in this city for the 12-month 
period ending on the designated date 
will show a probable increase of 26% 
over the similar 12-month period end- 
ing a year previously . . . the second 
column, ‘City National Index’’ relates 
that city change to the probable na- 
tional change for the same period. A 
city may have a sizeable gain over its 
own past but the rate of gain may be 
less than that of the nation. All fig- 
ures in the second column above 100 
indicate cities whose gains are greater 
than that of the U. S. A. 


The third column, called “Volume 
of Change,” gives the dollar and cents 
gain in retail sales for the same period 
as is used in the index columns. 

Readers who wish to determine the 
total volume of retail sales for the 12 
months ending on the designated date 
of the year preceding (1941) should 
use this formula: 


Gain in millions Total 
100 retail sales 


Percentage gain volume 


To secure probable volume for 12 
months ending ‘his year, add gain in 
millions to quotient secured from 
above formula. 

Example: City index of 126, and 
gain of $52 millions; $52,000,000 
divided by 26 and multiplied by 100 
equals $200,000,000, which is total 
volume for period ending same date 
last year. Add $52,000,000 and you 
get volume of $252,000,000, as ex- 
pected total for 12 months ending 60 
days hence. 


Suggested uses for this index: (a) Special advertising and promotion drives 
in spot cities. (b) A guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising 
sales quotas. (d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their 
alibis. (¢) Checking actual performance against potentials. 


Retail Sales Estimates 


12 Months Ending November 30 


The accumulated retail sales gains of the past year are rapidly melting away, 
and it is probable that each succeeding individual month will show a smaller 
dollar total than similar 1941 or early 1942 months. The 12 month figure, which 
during the early part of the year showed a gain of more than 20% over a year 


ago, is now down to a gain of 12.5. 


The national total for the 12 months 


ending November 30 is estimated by SALES MANAGEMENT at $60,580,000,()00. 


As a special service this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of pubiia- 
tion, a mimeographed list giving estimates of 12-months Retail Sales volumes 


and percentages for approximately 200 cities 


The price is $1.00 per W, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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CONCENTRATE | gy, Menapement 
YOUR ADS IN 


TRUE STORY 


How two big True Story exclusives ..... 


And Your Advertising in 
True Story Gets These 4 


Other Exclusive Advantages 


1 


200 


HIGHEST AD READERSHIP—Not merely cir- 
culation reached—but ads actually seen and 
read! True Story gives you more advertise- 
ment readers per dollar than does any other 
magazine published. 


HIGHEST PASS-ON—Not merely A.B.C.—but 
copies borrowed! True Story reaches more 
total families per dollar than any other mag- 
azine published. 


ONLY NON-DUPLICATED AUDIENCE—4 out 
of 5 True Story readers read no other big 
monthly. True Story can add more new homes 
to those reached by your own favorite maga- 
zine than can any other magazine. 


READ MOST THOROUGHLY—The average 
True Story story is read by 70.3%. (Amaz- 
ing when compared with figures by other 
leading women’s magazines). 


BLACK LINE shows the rise and fall of retail sales—1942 against 1941. 


BLUE LINE shows the fluctuation of True Story's circulation for the same 


month, 1942 against 1941. 
1941 equals 100 


when and while 


they're high i 


ighSpot Cities 


(1) Still the Wage Earners’ Favorite Magazine. (2) Follows the Payrolls 
with the Largest Proportion of Newsstand Among All Major Magazines 


ib TIMES like these, re-toolings and priorities change the importance 
of local areas almost overnight. Markets which may have been 
booming last week—are lagging today. Despite this, you have to set 
ad schedules 90 days ahead! 


However, there is one sure way to make ads follow the payrolls— 
bolstering coverage when and where market opportunities arise— 
thinning out coverage (and cost) where opportunities diminish. That 
way is through your ads in True Story. 


First, because True Story is edited exclusively among all big maga- 
zines to Wage Earners—the families who make high-spot cities high. 


Second, because the lion’s share of True Story circulation is flex- 
ible newsstand—a larger proportion than any other big magazine. 


An enormous field crew involving 723 local wholesale organiza- 
tions visits our 103,000 outlets on the average of more than twice a 
week. They move our magazine and your ads according to local 
opportunity. 


This advantage—and 4 more—make True Story a must on more 
and more lists. Will it help you make more money in 1943? 


Newsstand circulation for the latest quarter 
is running at the highest level in 5 years 


Here are Sales Management's retail sales 
figures* for the leading city in each state 
for the latest comparable month. Look how 
closely True Story’s newsstand circulation for 
this month follows retail sales. 


*July, 1942 (the latest comparable month) 
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Portland 
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rue Story 


lited for Wage Earners—the families who get 69¢ 
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best buy! 


of every dollar spent to win the war! 


High-Spot Cities 


All cities in this table should show 
a gain in retail sales for the year end- 
ing November 30. 

Three primary points should be kept 
in mind in studying these tables: 

1. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to its last year figure? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 

2. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to the nation? If the ‘“City- 
National Index’’ is above 100 it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 

3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of sales. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-sized cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar gains, many 
big cities with small percentage gains 
but big dollar gains. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with gains 
equaling or exceding the national gain. 


Leading Cities 


Three cities, with city-national fig- 
ures Of 134.2, 132.0, and 130.5, are 
well out in front in retail sales activ- 
ity. There the buying, and even more, 
the would-be buying, is feverish. 
Those cities are, respectively, Portland, 
Maine, San Diego, and Mobile. 
Would-be buying is mentioned above 
because, in addition to shortages defi- 
nitely brought about by war necessi- 
ties, other shortages are brought about 
by short-sightedness of some market- 
ing executives—specificially their slow- 
ness in adjusting quotas to changed 
conditions. 

In those cities, as will be shown in 
a special feature on current popula- 
tions to appear in SM’s October 10 is- 
sue, civilian resident population has 
increased from 44 to 63%, and yet 
some manufacturers are rationing 
their distribution to these centers on 
the basis of 1940 population! 

In addition to Portland, San Diego, 
and Mobile, the cities in the first fif- 
teen in the city-mational column are 
Augusta, Ga. 122.5, Long Beach 
119.2, Wichita 118.0, Seattle 116.5, 
Sheboygan 116.5, Portsmouth, Va., 
116.2, Passaic 114.2, Tacoma 114.1, 
Colorado Springs 113.5, Oakland 
113.1, Sioux Falls 113.1, and East St. 
louis 111.2. 
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Retait SALES 
(12 months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, compared with 
November 30, 1941.) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 


City- : Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 


U. S. A, 112.5 100.0 $6,731.00 


Alabama 
%& Mobile ..... 146.8 130.5 23.40 
%& Birmingham . 124.5 111.5 5150 
%& Montgomery . 114.2. 101.0 5.65 
Arizona 
% Phoenix .... 121.5 108.0 12.55 
Tucson 112.5 100.0 3.80 
Arkansas 
% Fort Smith . 123.2 109.5 4.90 
% Little Rock . 113.4 100.8 7.40 
California 
% San Diego .. 148.5 132.0 81.15 
%& Long Beach . 134.1 119.2 38.20 
% Oakland . 127.3 113.1 67.95 
% Stockton .... 117.2 104.1 7.65 
¥% Berkeley .... 114.9 102.1 8.50 
% Los Angeles . 113.5 100.9 136.35 
% San Jose ... 113.4 100.7 7.55 
%& Fresno ..... 113.1 100.5 9.25 
San Francisco 112.1 99.5 54.70 
Pasadena ....107.1 95.1 4.65 
San Bernar- 
dino ..... 105.4 93.6 1.80 
Sacramento . 105.2 93.3 4.70 
Santa Barbara 103.6 92.0 85 
Colorado 
% Colorado 
Springs ... 127.4 113.5 6.40 
% Denver .... 114.0 101.3 30.55 
Pueblo 104.9 93.1 1.25 
Connecticut 
% Hartford 123.9 110.0 37.65 
% New Britain . 123.7 110.0 9.50 
% New Haven . 116.8 103.7 19.40 
% Bridgeport 116.3 103.3 16.55 
% Waterbury .. 115.9 102.9 10.10 
Stamford ... 110.3 98.0 4.20 
Delaware 
Wilmington . 106.5 94.6 5.85 
District of Columbia 
% Washington 121.9 108.3 «116.50 
Florida 
Tampa were 6X. 99.6 7.95 
Jacksonville . 104.0 92.8 4.80 
Miami ..... 102.7 91.0 3.85 
Georgia 
% Augusta 137.9 122.5 13.50 
% Macon ... 122.6 109.0 9.20 
% Albany ..... 120.5 107.0 2.90 
% Savannah 115.8 103.0 7.20 
%* Atlanta 114.4 101.6 34.20 
% Columbus 113.6 100.5 5.60 
Hawaii 
* Honolulu 117.1 104.0 28.90 
Idaho 
% Boise ...... 115.5 102.5 4.20 


Rertait Sates 
(12 months ending No. om. 
ber 30, 1942, compared vith 
November 30, 194) ) 


: Rate of Volu > of 
Change Chaze 
City- Gein 
City National in 
Index Index Miti‘ions 


Illinois 

% East St. Louis 125.4 111.2 ).65 
% Rockford 122.6 109.0 16.05 
*% Moline-Rock 

Island-E. 

Moline 115.9 103.0 7.70 
Chicago 112.5 100.0 238.15 
Peoria 112.5 100.0 1.45 

Indiana 

%& Fort Wayne . 119.7 106.5 14.60 

¥% Indianapolis 118.8 105.6 17.60 

% Terre Haute . 115.0 102.2 6.55 
res 112.2 99.6 7.45 
Evansville ... 110.5 98.2 6.50 
South Bend 108.9 96.6 6.25 

lowa 

%& Sioux City .. 122.5 108.9 11.45 

%& Cedar Rapids 117.5 104.5 7.55 

% Des Moines . 113.1 100.5 12.40 
Davenport 107.3. 95.3 3.10 

Kansas 

% Wichita 132.7 118.0 26.15 

%& Kansas City . 115.8 103.0 7.00 
Topeka 110.1 97.6 3.50 

Kentucky 

* Louisville 120.0 106.6 38.25 
Lexington 109.6 97.4 3.40 

Louisiana 

¥% Shreveport 117.0 104.0 9.75 

% New Orleans 116.5 103.5 32.35 

Maine 

¥% Portland 151.0 134.2 29.50 
Bangor 112.1 97.6 3.15 

Maryland 

% Baltimore 114.8 102.0 81.45 
Cumberland 111.4 99.0 2.95 

Massachusetts 

%& Worcester 117.4 104.3 22.35 

% Springfield 116.2 103.3 17.15 

*% Holyoke 115.5 102.6 4.50 

% Fall River 114.1 101.5 7.80 
Lowell ...... 108.9 96.5 4.15 
New Bedford 108.1 96.0 4.60 
Boston ..... 107.5 96.6 {4.10 

Michigan 

% Battle Creek . 117.5 104.5 6.20 

% Jackson ..... 116.9 103.9 6.90 

% Lansing 115.5 102.7 10.10 

%& Bay City .... 113.5 101.0 4.10 
Petro... 111.5 100.0 128.25 
Kalamazoo .. 111.1 98.7 5.55 
Grand Rapids 108.5 96.4 9.25 
Saginaw .. 107.5 95.5 3.70 
. ae 105.0 93.3 4.95 

Minnesota 

%& Minneapolis . 117.5 104.5 5.30 

w& St. Paul .... 115.4 102.5 1.50 

% Duluth ..... 114.6 101.8 8.30 

Mississippi 

% Jackson ..... 119.2 106.0 6.80 
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Retait SALES 


(12 months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, compared with 
November 30, 1941.) 


Rate of Volume of 


Change Change 
City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 
Missouri 
7 St Joseph 117.0 104.0 6.00 
% St. Louis .... 116.5 103.5 73.75 
* Kansas City ~- 1144 100.7 40.15 
Spri ingfield 112.5 100.0 4.50 
Montana 
Billings 110.9 98.5 2.65 
Nebraska 
% Omaha ..... 119.2 106.0 23.15 
Lincoln 104.0 92.4 1.65 
Nevada 
Peer 110.7 98.3 3.25 
New Hampshire 
* Manchester 114.2 101.5 5.80 
New Jersey 
% Passaic ..... 128.5 114.2 15.00 
% Camden .. 117.0 104.0 11.45 
Newark ..... 112.3 99.7 38.75 
Trenton .... 110.5 98.2 8.35 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken- 
Paterson 109.7 97.4 22.80 
New Mexico 
%& Albuquerque . 113.1 100.5 4.05 
New York 
% Elmira a a a 125.5 111.3 9.35 
% Niagara Falls 122.5 108.9 10.40 
® Utica ....... 116.9 103.8 9.35 
* Jamestown 115.4 102.5 4.45 
% Buffalo ..... 113.3 100.7 43.65 
% Syracuse 113.0 100.5 7:73 
Rochester 112.5 100.0 26.10 
Binghamton 111.5 99.0 5.80 
New York .. 107.0 95.0 255.70 
ee 107.0 95.0 4.15 
Albany ..... 102.0 90.6 2.10 
North Carolina 
*% Durham .... 118.3 105.2 .90 
& Asheville .... 115.4 102.5 5.65 
*& Winston- 
Salem .... 115.3 102.5 5.65 
% Charlotte 114.2 101.5 10.45 
*® Greensboro 112.8 100.3 4.75 
Raleigh ..... 112.5 100.0 4.25 
North Dakota 
WFargo ...... 114.0 101.2 3.85 
Grond Forks . 110.4 98.5 1.55 
Ohix 
W Akron ...... 120.5 107.2 32.45 
& Cincinnati 119.3 106.0 60.70 
& Toledo ..... 116.6 103.7 30.70 
* D: mM ..... 115.9 103.0 25.20 
% Cleveland 115.5 102.6 95.85 
* Y sstown . 114.8 102.0 16.75 
& Columbus ... 114.6 101.0 29.80 
WCanton ..... 114.3 101.5 11.35 
Spr ngfield 112.5 100.0 5.10 
Zan-sville 110.2 97.9 2.55 
Ste-benville 105.8 94.0 1.80 


1942 


Retalt SALES 

(12 months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, compared with 
November 30, 1941.) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 
Oklahoma 
* Tulsa weve 119.3 1060 15.40 
% Oklahoma 
City 113.6 101.0 13.85 
Oregon 
% Portland 122.6 109.0 55.05 
% Salem ...... 119.8 106.5 $23 
Pennsylvania 
ee 119.3 106.0 8.00 
a 119.2 106.0 13.55 
%& Johnstown 114.7 102.0 7.30 
% Harrisburg .. 114.5 101.7 9.10 
% Philadelphia . 113.6 101.0 138.30 
Lancaster .... 112.2 99.6 5.20 
W illiams- 
ee 112.2 99.6 3.70 
Pittsburgh ... 111.4 99.0 S12 
Scranton . 110.6 98.2 6.70 
Wilkes-Barre . 110.2 97.9 5.20 
Allentown 110.0 97.7 6.25 
Altoona 104.3 92.5 1.95 
Reading 103.3. 91.5 2.25 
Rhode Island 
% Providence 121.5 108.0 39.30 
South Carolina 
* Greenville 124.3 110.5 8.80 
¥%& Columbia 122.2 108.5 4.15 
% Charleston 120.0 106.5 9.20 
Spartanburg . 108.3 96.2 2.35 
South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls . 127.2) 113.1 8.75 
Tennessee 
% Memphis .... 124.7 110.8 50.15 
%& Chattanooga . 121.3 108.1 15.80 
* Nashville 115.4 102.6 16.00 
%* Knoxville 113.6 101.0 9.10 
Texas 
* Fort Worth 122.6 109.0 26.35 
*% Wichita 
Falls 122.0 108.4 6.90 
% Dallas 120.5 107.0 16.65 
% Waco ..... 120.5 107.0 6.10 
%* Houston 119.9 106.5 51.05 
% Beaumont ... 114.8 102.1 5.70 
% San Antonio . 113.6 101.0 17.90 
% Austin ..... 113.6 101.0 5.90 
Galveston 108.7 96.5 2.40 
El Paso 106.5 94.6 3.80 
Utah 
% Salt Lake City 116.9 103.9 15.90 
%& Ogden .... 116.1 103.1 4.30 
Vermont 
Burlington 111.0 98.6 2.40 
Virginia 
% Portsmouth 130.7. 116.2 7.85 
*% Norfolk 123.8 110.1 23.05 
% Richmond ... 117.0 104.0 23.15 
Lynchburg ... 110.3 98.0 27 
Roanoke 105.6 93.8 2.65 
Newport 
News 103.7. 92.1 1.05 


Retait SALES 
(12 months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, compared with 
Now ember 30, 1941.) 


‘Rate ¢ of Volume of 


_ Change Change 
City Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 
Washington 
we Seattle ..... 131.1 116.5 97.95 
% Tacoma ..... 128.4 114.1 24.00 
Spokane 109.5 97.7 8.00 
West Virginia 
% Charleston 114.5 101.7 8.40 
Huntington .. 109.0 96.8 3.75 
Wheeling 103.0 91.6 1.10 
Wisconsin 
% Sheboygan 131.0 116.5 8.55 
%& Superior 123.8 110.0 4.85 
* Milwaukee .119.0 105.8 71.55 
% Manitowoc 117.1 104.1 2.80 
% Green Bay 114.0 101.3 4.65 
LaCrosse 108.8 96.6 2:35 
Wyoming 
Cheyenne 111.1 98.6 2.05 


<< In hoapian with 
the traditions of Southern 
California, the BILTMORE HOTEL 
: .largest and finest 
“@ in Western America, 
invites you to enjoy 
its gay, festive, glam- 
orous atmosphere to 
the fullest. 


Dine and dance in the World- 
Famous ‘Supper Club of the 
Stars’... The BILTMORE BOWL. 


Luncheon in The 
RENDEZVOUS, 
the popular Bilt 
more ‘Night Club \ 
in the Afternoon’. 
Visit the beautiful 
Biltmore COFFEE SHOP 
.. the world’s largest, most 
modernly — 


BIL LTMORE HOTE / 
LOS — 
1500 ROOMS + — $4 to $8 
Doubles $6.50 to $10 


Henry Kaiser is the very embodiment of American salesmanship. . . . Last week the SM 


staff photographer caught this shot of men being recruited in New York for his cargo 


REAT SALESMANSHIP: Some people thought- 

lessly contend salesmanship has no great role to 

play in times of war. With this theory, SM has 

consistently disagreed. We hold that salesmanship, 
although radically changed, nevertheless plays a vital role 
not only in the distribution of civilian merchandise during 
war times, but also in the selling of consumer satisfaction 
with goods already sold and still to be sold—in other 
words, with the maintenance of civilian morale on which 
military morale must be premised. Too, salesmanship means 
much to the fulfillment of the war effort itself, particularly 
in expediting production and the adoption of new ideas 
quickly enough to count. 


Without passing on technical aspects of the newest ship- 
plane project undertaken jointly by Henry J. Kaiser and 
Howard Hughes we want to pay our respects to the bril- 
liant salesmanship of Mr. Kaiser and to the American type 
of enterprise which the Kaiser-Hughes project so dramati- 
cally represents. At the outset, the Kaiser proposal met 
with many cold shoulders. However, Mr. Kaiser kept 
pressing his point in the dauntless, persistent manner which 
constitutes a great virtue of American salesmanship. Event- 
ually, the Kaiser plan became a government issue, a war is- 
sue, even a public issue. The odds against Kaiser were 
plenty. Skeptics still remain. The charges about Kaiser's 
buying materials above ceiling prices did not help. Never- 
theless, Mr. Kaiser kept plugging, without considering the 
possibility of being licked. Whether most great minds 
of the Army and Navy now strongly favor the Kaiser plan, 
we do not know, but Donald Nelson and his War Produc- 
tion Board were convinced. Mr. Kaiser still faces tremend- 
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plane project. 


ous problems in securing materials and workmen in needed 
quantities. But again he is applying modern salesmanship 
with full steam up, illustrated by his coming into New 
York City to hire workmen to take to the coast. This ef- 
fort, laughed at as well as praised, ends the first day with 
New York newspaper front page headlines reading “‘Hir- 
ing by Kaiser Here Is Off to a Fast Start.’ The picture 
above, taken by SM’s photographer, provides evidence to 
the same effect. At the left you see Thomas Murphy, Kai- 
ser recruiting chief, signing up applicants who came to get 
jobs—thereby proving their faith in the Kaiser-Hughes 
project and their willingness to cross the continent to speed 
the war effort. 


We doubt that the Kaiser type of salesmanship will be 
denied ultimate success. For we believe this is the very 
kind of American enterprise which puts American industry 
in the forefront of all the world and America’s war pro- 
gram likewise at the top. The more of it we have, the 
sooner the war will be over and the same abilities again 
turned to providing the world’s highest standard of living 
for the American people. 


Meanwhile, it should also be noted that the Kaiser- 
Hughes project has been undertaken. in accordance with its 
initial contract at no profit. We believe this is commend- 
able at this stage, but with the Kaiser plan proved, we 
say that future Kaiser ship-plane contracts should include 
the reasonable profit which is also part and parcel of the 
American system. 


Ray Biii, E:‘itor 
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